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Major-General S. B. M. Young. 


























a | Ta Major-General Henry C. Corbin. 














WwW Representatives of the United States Army at the 
German Military Manoeuvers. Ww 
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Bostonians realize how numerous these open 
spots are. The Common, the Public Garden 
and Franklin Park are conspicuous, and every- 
body knows them; but there are fully fifty 
other public parks and squares within the city 
limits—fifteen in the city proper, three each in 
| Brighton and South Boston, five each in East 
| Boston and Charlestown, eight in Dorchester 
| and twelve in Roxbury. Grass and flowers and 
noble trees flourish in the best of them, there 
INVITATION. | are fountains in many, and the least important 
‘ are cool and restful places. Children play in 
yor are always weleome at The Com-| them all day, and tired men and women go 
panion building, and every opportunity 1S | to them at night for a breath of fresh air, and 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the| jn the course of a summer a great many 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | thousand people are healthier and happier because 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them of them. A city makes no mistake when it 
through the various departments, and to point | provides such public grounds. The land thus 
cut the principal features of interest. As prac-| utilized might be of value for business purposes 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | jn some cases, but human beings are valuable, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | to, 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 














he June brides doubtless look upon themselves 
as staid and settled family folk by this time, 


a visit. but other brides are budding preparatory to 
e @ blossoming next June, and for these, and the 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. prospective grooms, three current incidents of 
local news will have a lively interest. One was 


he war-game in which the German army | the case of a young woman in Meriden, who, 

engages every autumn employs more soldiers | pecause her fiancé kissed her,—“‘rather unex- 
than there are in the whole United States army. | pectedly,” the despatch says,—swore out a 
This year nearly a hundred thousand regulars | warrant for assault and had him arrested. He 
took part. It was assumed that a Russian army | did not figure in court. Apparently the young 
fifty thousand strong was invading the father-| woman withdrew the complaint, an indication 
land, which was defended by an almost equal | that milder emotions ruled her when she came 
force. Frankfort-on-the-Oder was headquarters, | to think things over. One cannot quarrel with 
and operations, beginning September 4th, ex-| such a conclusion. Still, it would be useful to | 





tended for four days over a region thirty miles | know when, between engaged people, a kiss is | E 


wide and fifty miles long. Emperor William “unexpected” and unwelcome; and the world 
umpired the manceuvers. Among those invited | waits for a judicial decision whether, under the 
to witness them as his guests were three officers | circumstances, a kiss would constitute an assault. 
of our own army, Generals Corbin, Wood and| few young people will sympathize with the 
Young. ‘Their portraits appear on the front | Meriden maid in her ferocious first intention, but 
cover page. | many will be heartily in accord with that Holyoke 

Not one of these gene rals is a West Pointer. | alderman who has been urging the passage of an 
In some particulars their careers are remarkably | ordinance requiring city officials who get more 
similar. General Corbin, born in Ohio in 1842, | than seven hundred dollars a year to marry. 
entered the volunteer army in 1862 as second | This alderman declares that his happiness dates 
lieutenant, and at the end of the Civil War was | from the day he led his bride from the altar. His 
a colonel and brevet brigadier-general. General | wife is not quoted in this connection, and as they 
Young, a Pennsylvanian, and two years older, | have eleven children it was wise, perhaps, to 
began in war-time as a private, and when the | suppress her views, since to bring up such a | 
war closed had won the same rank General | family is not all bliss. She could not say any- | 
Corbin earned. Both men entered the regular} thing very severe, though, for the alderman | 
army as second lieutenants in 1866, and since | has paid a heroic compliment to her and to | 
that time both have been much in the public! womankind. He means well; his heart is sound. | 
eye—General Corbin as adjutant-general and| Suppose, however, that the Meriden couple, | 
friend and adviser to successive Presidents, Gen- | or any other, seriously agreed to disagree. Such 
eral Young as a cavalry officer at home and as aj things have happened—and so have suits for 
commander and military governor in Cuba and | preach of promise. Possibly the wise way is to 
in the Philippines. forestall any future difficulty after the manner | 

These two are major-generals. Leonard | of a young man and woman in New Haven. 
Wood, brigadier-general, was born in. Winches-| When they parted they exchanged receipts. “I 
ter, New Hampshire, in 1860, and educated at | break off my engagement with Mr. Blank, and | 
Pierce Academy, Middleboro, Massachusetts, | he shall not be my groom forever,” the girl wrote. 


and Harvard Medical School. He went into the | «J hereby agree to break my engagement, ” 
military service as first lieutenant and assistant acknowledged the young man over his signature, 
surgeon in 1886, saw some pretty active life for | “and state that I have received all the presents, | 
a while, and won a medal of honor for his part to wit, one diamond ring, one gold ring and one 
in the Geronimo expedition. When the Spanish- gold- framed picture of my self.”” Does the reader | 
American War came on he recruited and | object that such agreements bury romance and | 
commanded the “Rough Riders,” and following stamp down the earth above it? Let us be | 
that war he was military governor of Santiago, | reasonable, even when we deal with the subjects 
and afterward of Cuba. of love and matrimony. There is nothing very 
romantic about the act of displaying blighted 
affections in a court-room and trying to collect 
damages for the blight. } 














t its last session the Connecticut Legislature 
appropriated a thousand dollars toward the 
erection of a monument to John Brown, this | 
amount to become available when a suitable | 
location and some more money are provided. | TAPPING FOR BAIT. 
It is pleasing to learn that in spite of this the 
John Brown Association has not relinquished | | do not know, says the author of “Upland | 
its intention to restore and preserve the old home- Game Birds,” how many boys understand | 
stead in West Torrington. That pious task was | the poetry of digging bait. This is it: Don’t 
undertaken none too soon. Relic-hunters of the | dig. Digging is hard and uncertain work. In- 
pestiferous kind had begun to tear the house | stead, sprinkle the lawn until it is thoroughly 
to pieces. One vandal had ripped out six feet | wet. About midnight take a strong light and go 
of the chimney in order to secure a brick bearing | over the wet surface, and you will find worms in 
the date 1751. But there will be no more of | plenty crawling through the grass. 
this. A caretaker is to be put in charge of the| A heavy blow upon the ground will cause 
place, and that precaution being taken, it should | worms to shrink deeper into their tunnels, but a | 
endure as an interesting memorial for many | slight tapping will bring the same worms to the | 
years to come, = | Surface, 
| A veteran poacher once declared that when he | 
WwW President Roosevelt visited Shelburne | wanted worms during a drought he first soaked | 
Farms, the country home of Dr. W.|a promising spot with water, and then tapped 
Seward Webb, in the town of Shelburne, Ver- the wet place all over with a switch. 
mont, he saw one of the largest private estates; The natural solution of this apparent mystery 
this side of the Mississippi River. Doctor Webb | is that the water convinced the worms that it 
began home- building there in the year 1887. | was raining, and therefore a good time for them 
He bought five thousand acres, and set an army | to rise to the surface. The tapping of the 
of men at work on house and grounds, and | switch in imitation of the patter of falling drops 
still, after fifteen years, he keeps an army busy. | heightened the illusion. 
A three-story wing was recently added to the 
house, a new coach-barn has just been completed, >. & 
ane Ww yO fears ¢ J ared ¢ : 
ind within two years one hundred and fifty A SLOW TOWN. 


thousand pine-trees have been set out. Money 

and taste have done wonders, but consider how hiladelphia has been the butt of many jokes 
much nature has helped along the improvement! on account of its real or supposed “slowness.” 
Lake Champlain, with its Adirondack mountain- | If any such “slowness” exists it does not extend 
wall as a background, lies at the west, and the | to the mental processes of the inhabitants. One 
Green Mountains lie at the east. It would be | of the daily papers tells how a Philadelphia man 
hard for anybody but a hopeless heathen to | recently turned the laugh on a visitor who had 
establish ugly or ungraceful things in such a! been joking him. 

scenic setting. “If you’re ever up our way,” said the stranger, 
“I hope you’ll come to see me. I’ll give you a 
A enlightened citizen who should undertake | good time. You were never in our town, were 

to name the things that Boston has a right | you?” 
to be proud of would probably put her “breathing- “Oh, yes,” replied the other, “I spent, two 





| INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 

} Par OR EVENING SESSIONS. 

| Call or Send for Circular. 
| Graduates Aided to Positions. 


| like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 


nts assisted to situations. CATALUGUE FREE. 


POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS, _ aoe teaching. Send for 
pictures and circula F. KNAPP, 5. B. 


UNIVE SattyY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
Courses: Classical; Latin Scientific; Scientifi 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining Engi. 
neering ; Chemical, A ~ ultural ; Preparatory 


NROE’S National Telegraph School, Waterbury, 
Conn. One oe the le ading schools. | 
le 








Medical; Pharmacy Military Drill. Co- 
educational. Necessary vgapenses need not exceed 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory F: Pres., Orono, 





illi Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully camipped laboratories in P inlle an es, Chemistry and 
Biology ew Athletic Fie uae A mile vena res ee 
track. 62d year. JOSEPH pal. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL 


Now Open. 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
Y GUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 


COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand, Book- 
a and Teleg- 
ag 7 ace 
for positions 


which may besecured 
by them. For ulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 


MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 
FROEBEL-SCHOOL—Kindergarten 
Normal Classes, fegins Geiser 1. tm. 

Address MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street. 














A SCHOOL 
Rock * "00 sors 


ai ele4 at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 

THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
EDMUND A, ENGLER, Ph. D., LL. D., President. 























; CUSHING ACADEMY, 

Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Young Men and Young Women. Lo- 

cation among the ~— f Northern Central Mass. 

1100 feet above sea . Two hours’ ride from 

Boston. Modern “Buildings. Several Courses 

of Study. Strong Musie Departments. Well- 

equipped Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New 

— tic Field. Ceriiticate Admits to Leading 

Colleges. $200 to $250 7 all necessary expenses 

for board, room, , tuition, ete. (atalogue sent on 
request. H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


N\A COWNEROAL 
COULSE 
Sixty-Third Year Now Ope 


Age, experience, reliability, and the most cei and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 


No Jolt! No Jar! 


Invalid Chairs are in use at the leading Hos- 
pita sin New England. They have the very highest 
ndorsement from pr’ ominent physicians. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 

All framework built of best steel 
tubing, brazed j —s 
enameled blac 
Automatic , 
steering, 

tic 

































Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering. Chemi and 
General Science. tensive Laboratories. Catalogue 


E 
showing positions filled by graduates, 
xpenses low. 35th year. ress, 
J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS was obtained for 
me by Burdett ¢ oe ge of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—Ada M. Wilson, Dorchester, Mass. Write to 
Burdett ry eon 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 












GRADUATES PLACED AT WORK 
or tuition refunded. Only school in 
U. 8. run by train despatchers. Send for 
terms and testimonials, 4. A. Topliff, Pres. 


Train Despatchers’ School of Telegraphy, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 














The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engi- 
ne ering, Electrical Engineering, Technical Chem- 
istry; also a General Course. For Catalogue, 
giving cost of tuition and full particulars, address 


CHAS. S. MURKLAND, President. 


SHOR 























TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
BUSINESS PRACTICE, Etc., 


at the 
Boston Commercial 
Jollege, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 





DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Young men and young women find here a home- 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal | 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 


permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 








» ABY’S dis position is a pretty sure 
index to baby’s physical condition. 
If properly nourished it is natural 
for baby to be happy, good-natured, 
playful. If baby’s food does not 
contain in proper proportion the 
elements necessary to develop 
every part of the system in proper 
relation to every other part then 
baby isn’t doing well, doesn’t feel well, and 
cries. When this is so, there’s something 
wrong. Take the hint and get 


Ridge’s Food 


Two principal reasons for its great success : 
First, itis the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies 
every element that baby’s rapidly devel- 
oping system requires. 

The second reason is the result of the 
first; being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. Result: a well baby. 





Ridge’s Food was paotey babies’ lives when you were 
baby. It ws still doing it. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
If you have a baby send for our Booklet and 
Testimonials and FREE SAMPLE, 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








tires, ’ , j built to 
bicycle Z F order. 
wheels, 
ball 


r- 
ings 
every- 
where. 


JOHN L. 
MOSELEY, 
mbridge, Mass. 





Send 
to maker 
Sor photos 
and prices. 


Burdett 
College 


Admits 
New 
Pupils 
Daily. 


Open for visitors all the year round, Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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FOR FALL CLEANING 
nothing equals it. A marvelous 
cleaner and disinfectant. Rids car- 

ets of buffalo bugs and moths. 
uts house in healthy condition for 
winter months. Maintains it so. 
Kills all disease germs. 

TRIAL BOTTLE 
Mailed for six 2c. stamps. Booklet Free. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CoO., 
11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 

Ask your druggist for Sulpho-Napthol 
Toilet Soap. Bre ellent , ‘Shampoo 
and Bath. Mailed for 25 cents. 
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places” near the head of the list. Yet few | weeks there one afternoon.” 














that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 


the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 


restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


sparkle of cut glass 


a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 


There is one thing, however, that will 


your dealer. 
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explanation. He took the shadowy old 





hand in his again as he made it. 


he said, “and I’ve some critical cases which 
I—I don’t know how I could leave. Miss 
Eaton here can take care of you better than 
I could. I’ll make every arrangement— 








HE patient in Private Room 31 stirred 
restlessly, and lifted a feeble hand to 
beckon the nurse nearer. 

“Seems as if Joey’s a long time coming,” she 
whispered. 

“Doctor Hasbrook will be here soon now, I 
think,” the nurse responded, cheerfully, for the 


fifth time that morning. “You know your 
grandson is very busy, and several of his 
patients are here in the hospital. He stops to 
see them all before he comes in to you, so that 
he can give you more time.” 

“Seems as if he ought to get started earlier, 
then,” complained the patient, weakly. Her 
faded blue eyes roved about the room indiffer- 
ently, passing by the great bunch of scarlet 
carnations on the mantel, the coal fire glowing 
in the grate beneath, the pictures on the walls, 
and all the other evidences of her grand- 
son’s thoughtfulness, to rest eagerly 
upon the door. 

He came at last,—the big, young- 
looking fellow with the clean-shaven, 
kind face and keen eyes,—came with a 
quiet swiftness that 
brought a slight smile a 
of relief to the wrinkled \ 
face on the pillow. 

“Thought I was a 
good while about it?’ 
he asked, as he sat 
down beside her after 
a kiss and a touch of 
the thin, white hair. 
“Well, every last one of 
them had three new 
symptoms apiece this 
morning—or thought 
they had, which is 
worse. Never mind, 
you have me now, 
grandma, and I can 
spare you a good half- 
hour. And how are 
you this morning ?” 

His fingers were upon 
her pulse; his eyes, 
sharp in their skilled 
scrutiny, were studying 
her as she gave her 
slowly spoken account 
of a sleepless night and 
@ weary morning. He 
listened patiently, as if it were not an old 
story to which there could be but one ending. 


which could never tell her that she was getting 


well, “seems as though, if I could just get | 


back to the old home, I wouldn’t ask for nothin’ 
more. ’Tain’t that you don’t do everythin’ for 
me, Joey—you do, dear, and I couldn’t ask no 
better grandson. And this room’s fixed up 
just as nice as can be with all the flowers and 
fixings, and Miss—Miss Eaton’s as good to me 
as a daughter, and I know I’m having every 
care and kindness. But, Joey, if you was a 
broken-down old woman you’d know how I 
feel—and I don’t know as I can tell you.” 

“Try, grandma,” the doctor bade her, his 
voice full of the tenderness for the showing of 
which he was taking time from many pressing 
cares. His hand held the thin fingers in a close 
os his eyes were constantly upon his patient’s 
ace, 

“T don’t know as it could be done,” the weak 
voice went on, eagerly, “but I seem to feel so 
much stronger just when I’m thinking ’bout it 
I ’most believe knowing I could really start 
would set me up so as I’d be strong enough. 
And sometimes it does seem, Joey, as if I 
couldn’t—go—from a hospital. Not that it 
makes any real difference, you know—and you 
so kind—and all—but —” 

The big, warm hand tightened its grasp; the 
doctor bent closer to listen, because the old 
voice shook so that the last words were not 
quite clear. 

“You fhean,” he said, very gently, “that you 
wish you could get to the little old home in 
Illinois. I think I can understand that feeling, 
grandma. It’s very natural. No hospital can 
be like home. But, grandma, you remember 
that there’s nobody in the old home now ?” 

“I remember that, Joey,” she answered with 
@ sigh, but with an instant renewing of the 


the ambulance—a stateroom in the sleeping- 
car— I'll telegraph to your 


you can understand it, dear; ’tain’t likely you house all ready for you. 
| can, bein’ young and strong, and not full of | done. 
fancies like me—but it seems to me as if they | and Mrs. Henderson shall meet you at the sta- 
| was all there just the same. Your grandpa’s 
| picture hangs right opposite my bed in the 
| little bedroom, and George’s and Jane’s like- 
po set on the chest o’ drawers, and the 
things the children give me stand all about. 





His EYES, SHARP IN THEIR SKILLED SCRUTINY, WERE STUDYING HER. 


And it seems as though, if I could just lie there | they can fix up to take you to the house. 


| and look round, I—I wouldn’t be so sort of | Now, isn’t that all right?” 
“Seems as though,” she whispered, when | 
the old answer had been given, the answer | 


homesick, Joey. And I wouldn’t mind—going| There was a pitiful quiver upon the wrinkled 
from there —’’ ; | face, and the faded eyes were shut as Doctor 
Doctor Hasbrook leaned back in his chair | Hasbrook bent to look cheerily into them. A 
where Grandma Ransome could not see his | tear crept out from under the closed lids, but 
face. His fingers rested upon the feeble pulse | grandma’s hand wiped it away at once. Pres- 
again ; this time he was estimating its strength ently she opened her eyes, and looked up into 
in relation to the possibility of making a great | her grandson’s troubled face. 
demand upon it. “You're all I’ve got left, Joey,” she whis- 
The old woman lay very still for a little, but | pered, “and if it’s so you couldn’t go, I guess 
presently she stirred with a long breath. “It maybe I’d better stay here with you. The 
ain’t to be thought of, I suppose, Joey?” she | home folks are only shadows, for all they seem 
questioned, tremulously. so real to me; they couldn’t close my eyes— 
Doctor Hasbrook leaned forward again. “I and I sort of want one of my own to do that. 
don’t know, grandma,” he said. “It would be | I’d like to get back there, but—it’s all right, 
a risk, certainly—but —’’ | dear. I guess I ain’t one of them critical cases, 
“Joey,” said grandma, “I don’t know as I and ’twouldn’t be right for you to leave any of 
should mind so much if I didn’t quite get there | them for me.” 
—if the train only just got across the border; Doctor Hasbrook went away down the 
into Illinois —” corridor with a knit brow and a slow step. 
“You poor, homesick old soul,” said Joel | The air of genial strength which he had carried 
Hasbrook, under his breath, “‘I believe I know | with him from bedside to bedside that morning 
how you feel. That night down in the brush | had vanished. There was a reason why he 
on the way to Santiago, after I was wounded— | should not go with grandma which he had not 
You shall go, grandma,”’ he said aloud, and he | given, but it was the most pressing one of all. 
got to his feet decisively. ‘“‘Miss Eaton, could When he reached his own office on an avenue 
you arrange to take charge of Mrs. Ransome near by, he went into a private room and closed 
on this journey, and to remain with her in | the door, evading for a few moments the patients 
Tilinois as long as she should need you ?” | who awaited him. He threw himself wearily 
“JT think so, Doctor Hasbrook,” the nurse | upon a couch, and clasped his aching head 
replied, without hesitation. But grandma was | between two hot hands. 
staring at them both with something like fear| ‘I think I shall be able to keep going just 
in her sunken eyes. | about three more days,’”’ he murmured. “This 
“Why—Joey, boy—”’ she almost gasped the | confounded temperature doesn’t let up a degree, 
words. |and I feel meaner every day. I suppose if it 
“Yes, grandma, what is it?” The doctor were one of my patients, I’d put him to bed 
sat down by the bed again. and keep him there with a gun, but I don’t see 
“ Wouldn’t — wouldn’t you go with me, | howI can spare the time to be sick. 1 wonder 
Joey?” | if I can get out to Glendonville with grandma 
It was Joel Hasbrook’s turn to stare, but | before I breakdown. Poor old soul—she might 
what he saw in grandma’s face turned the not need me farther than Buffalo. ‘If she 
quick words upon his lips into a very gentle | could just get across the border into Illinois’— 











“You know I am very busy, grandma,” | 


next - door 
| pleading in her tone. ‘“But—I don’t know as | neighbor—Mrs. Henderson, is it ?—to have the | 
Everything shall be | 
I’ll see you in bed on the sleeping-car, | 






















what a terrible longing that must be! 
she has left.’ And I’m in for a run of fever 
when I can get around to it—typhoid, I sus- 
pect. Well, now let me see if I can study 
this whole thing out.’’ 





“That’s all, I think,” said Joel Hasbrook, 
closing his case-book and his visiting list. “It 
will be a great favor to me if you will look 
after those special patients. I shouldn’t feel 
easy to turn them over toany one else. I think 
I shall not be away long. Mrs. Ransome may 
| not live out the journey, though I hope she 


tion at Glendonville with the best conveyance | will, for | shall like to see her where she wants 


to be somuch, Thank 
you, Norton, and 
good-by.” 

He spoke in his 
usual hearty way, 
looked his friend 
steadfastly in the 
eyes, and, forgetting, 
held out his hand, 
ungloved. Doctor 
Norton grasped it, 
andachange came into 
his face—the profes- 
sional change which 
recognizes a symptom. 
He retained the hand, 
and laid his own cool 
touch upon the wrist. 

“Hullo!” he said. 
“What does this 
mean? Fever! eh— 
and a ripping pulse? 
And you starting for 
Illinois? Sit down.” 

“Excuse me,” ob- 
jected Joel Hasbrook, 
pleasantly. “The 
patient is waiting, 
and the train leaves in 
an hour and twenty 
minutes.” 

“Sit down !”’ . 

“Some other time, 
thank you,’’ Has- 
brook repeated, smi- 
ling, and trying gently 
to release himself 
from his friend’s firm 
grasp. ‘When I get back, if you 
like. I haven’t time now.” 

“Put out your tongue!’ com- 
manded Doctor Norton. “How 
long has this been going on? You 
are sick, Hasbrook. You can’t 
go to Illinois. You can’t go to Brooklyn. You 
go to bed here in New York, where I can keep 
an eye on you. Any pain here?—or here?— 
lots of typhoid about.” 

“Now hold on!” cried Joel Hasbrook. 
“That’s all right, and I’ll attend to it when I 
get back. I’ll do well enough for a while 
longer. ‘To-night I am booked for the Chicago 
Limited. I wouldn’t disappoint grandmother 
now if I thought I’d die before she did. You 
should have seen her face when I told her I’d 
go with her. Norton, were you ever home- 
sick? I’ve been homesick. But to be homesick 
and dying—good-by, Norton. Don’t worry. 
See the hip-fracture case first in the morning, 
please.”’ 

“You’re a fool!” murmured his friend, in a 
disappointed tone as he turned away from 
the door which had closed with Hasbrook’s 
decisive bang. ‘“‘But—confound you—you’re 
a mighty uncommon sort of fool,’ he added, 
affectionately. 

As the train which was speeding westward 
reached the northwestern boundary of Indiana, 
Doctor Hasbrook rose suddenly from his seat 
and came over to the berth where Grandma 
Ransome lay. The nurse gave him her place, 
and he sat down beside his patient. 

“We're just crossing into Dlinois,” he said 
in her ear. “In a minute now—wait—here 
we go. I know the place—I used to watch for 
it when I came home from college. We are in 
Illinois, grandma, and almost home—do you 
hear ?” 

“Tn Illinois,” murmured the pale lips, and 
the dull blue eyes opened wide. “In Illinois— 
’most to the old home—the old home, Joey boy. 
My good boy, Joey—to bring the old woman 
back to the old home.” 

He held her hand, with his fingers on her 
pulse, watching her anxiously, for he longed 
intensely now to have her reach the journey’s 
end alive. Presently she spoke again, in a 
voice perceptibly stronger. 

“Joey, | ’most believe Jane”—his mother— 
“knows you’re doing this for me. She’d like 
to have you do it for me if she knew—and if 
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she understood about your leaving them critical 
cases just for me —” 

“Grandma,” he said, with a tremulous little 
smile on his usually firm lips, “you needn’t 
worry about those. You are my most critical 
case now.”’ 

Whether or not the pleasure of nearing home 
acted on the worn-out, flagging heart as a last 
stimulus Joel could not tell, but certain it was 
that when he carried grandma from train to 
carriage at Glendonville, she seemed no weaker 
than when she had left the New York hospital. 

When he laid her in her own bed, and sitting 
down beside her, gazed into her face, he felt 
that it had paid. His own heart was thumping 
tumultuously, his head was unbearably heavy, 
and he knew himself to be growing hourly a 
sicker man, but he was very happy. 

“Joey,’’ whispered grandma, when she could 
speak for’ joy, “there’s Nathan, right up there 
looking down at me—and there’s Jane—and 
George—-and there’s all the little fixin’s 1 made 
for my room when Nathan and me was first 
married. And there’s George’s little chair —I 
can see him now, a-luggin’ it round—’most as 
big as he was. Seems as if they was all here, 
Joey.” 

“I think they are, grandma,” said Joel. The 
tears were running down his own cheeks now ; 
he was too tired and ill to keep them back. To 
him, too, it seemed good to be here in grandma’s 
little quaint old home, where as a boy he had 
spent so many happy hours. He thought of his 
mother, and longed for her with the longing 
which had tortured him when she first left him, 
years before. 

“Tf I’m to be ill and ‘go,’ too,” thought Joel, 
“TI think I’d like it to be from here myself. 
Perhaps7it will be. “Perhaps —” 

But he pulled himself together, and helped the 
nurse to do all things possible for the old lady’s 
comfort. It was a great exertion now for him to 
get about at all, and he wondered sometimes 
whether he should be able to stay by his charge 
till the last. 

She did not need him long, however; before 
the morning of the second day she had gone 
away upon that longer journey on which she 
asked for no companionship. She went with a 
contented smile upon her lips, and it was “her 
own” who closed her weary, happy eyes. 

How Doctor Hasbrook got through the next 
two days he never knew. He sent the nurse 
back, protesting, to New York, begging her to 
go at once to a patient of whom he had not ceased 
for an hour to think. Somehow he kept about, 
knowing that his temperature was steadily rising, 
and that he ran more risk with every hour he 
stayed. 

But he did stay, by sheer force of will, and did 
for grandma all that the “home folks’ she had so 
longed for could have done. When he had seen 
her laid away in the old family lot, he closed the 
door of the little house, took the key to Mrs. 
Henderson, and stumbled blindly away up the 
street to the station. 

“That there Joel’s either a mighty sick man,” 
commented Mrs. Henderson to a neighbor, as 
she watched him go, “or else he’s been drinkin’ 
all the while he’s been here—I don’t know which. 
But I don’t believe it’s that. Jane’s boy has got 
too much her look in his eyes to take to such evil 
ways. He’s a splendid fellow, I’ll say that for 
him—leavin’ the big city practice they say he’s 
got and comin’ ’way out here just to humor a 
whim of Grandma Ransome’s. Beats all how 
pleased she was, though, to think she’d got here. 
He can remember he done his duty by the last 
of his folks, that’s sure.” 

Joel sent a telegram to the New York hospital, 
asking that an ambulance be in waiting for his 
train, climbed wearily aboard the sleeping-car, 
feed the porter heavily, and dropped, with all his 
clothes on, into his berth. What happened after 
that he neither knew nor cared. 

When the train rolled into the station at New 
York a big, well-dressed man with an expression 
of deep anxiety in his eyes succeeded in getting 
aboard the foremost sleeping-car before anybody 
was off. The porter, who had come by this time 
to feel like a father toward the man who had put 


lying in a semistupor in Section Six, approached 
him eagerly. 

“Beg pahdon, sah. Lookin’ foh de sick gentle- 
man who got on jus’ dis side 0’ Chicago? Yessah 
—dis way, sah. In Numbah Six, sah.” 

Dr. Charles Norton parted the curtains, and | 
stood looking down at the still figure in the berth. | 

“My poor, dear boy,’”’ he murmured, beneath 
his breath, “you took grandma home and made 
her happy! But whether you haven’t deprived 
the world of a noble soul in doing so—I’m afraid 
to guess.” 

Then he bent tenderly over Joel Hasbrook, 
and laid his hand upon the rumpled head. 

“Hasbrook, old fellow,” he said, “‘you’re home 
again. Can you look up and see that Norton 
has you now ?” 

But Joel Hasbrook only stared stupidly at 
nothing, and muttered thickly, “ ‘If I could only 
just get over the border into Ilinois!’ ” 

“This way, boys,” called Doctor Norton to 
two hospital assistants who had followed him 
with a stretcher, “and mind you handle him 
gently. You never carried a more valuable 
load,” he added, softly. One of the men assented 
with a nod, and the other said emphatically, 
“We know that, doctor.” 

It was a long pull, that illness of Joel’s, and 
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there was not much left of him when it was over | beg you for one inch—just one square inch—of 
except his big frame. His face was pitifully | beefsteak.” 
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thin and wasted. Only by virtue of the most | 


thought of him. 


florists’ shops ?” 

“Not many,” responded the nurse, with a | 
laugh. “The florists certainly have had the time 
of their lives during these six weeks—not to 


which the room won’t hold.” 
Hasbrook looked thoughtful. “Just let me 
requested, “and then take them down to the 
Children’s Ward. I hope you’ve been sending 
some of these things to the old ladies for me. 
How is poor Donnelly? And how is ~~ 
“Now just hold on!” cried Dr. Charles Norton, 


“Norton,” said Joel, eagerly, “I’ve been 
wanting to see you. How did the fracture 
case —’’ 

“Do you ever think of yourself?’ interrupted 
Norton, impatiently. 

“T do, indeed. 









“kicking around the house” for years, 

from one resting-place to another, until 
at last it had found ownership and a safe 
place among Johnny’s treasures. 

The strange bits of colered paper had a 
fascination for Johnny. They were pasted in 
straight lines up and down the pages. The 
name of the country, the stamps of which 
had the page to themselves, was written in 
round, boyish writing, not by Johnny 
Kirtland, but by his uncle, Jim Caspar. 

“Is the stamp book Uncle Jim’s, or 
mine?” That question would not “down” in 
Johnny’s troubled soul. 

At every annual housecleaning, when 
secretaries, bookcases and bureau drawers 
were ransacked in the Kirtland household, 
the cry had been: 

“This old book is no good! What’s the 
use of saving it? ‘Toss it into the waste- 
paper box.” 

Johnny had regularly interfered and saved 
it, until his sister Mabel said: 

“Well, take it clear out of sight and keep 
it if you want it.” 

So among arrow-heads, broken flutes, 
fishing-lines, boxes of discarded paints, bags 
of marbles, watches that would not go, and 
a host ef things too numerous to mention, 
Unele Jim’s old stamp book had honorable 
place for two years, until at last the stamp- 
collecting craze reached Kimpton again. 
Then Johnny brought the book to light and 
studied it eagerly and often. 

The more he studied it, the surer he 
became of its value, and the more distinctly 
did the crowned heads and helmeted faces 
seem to be requiring Johnny’s answer to the 
question, “Do we belong to you or your 
Unele Jim?” 

“I'll give you my nickel-case watch for 


TT old, soiled stamp book had been 





Alee Norton, as the boys looked the book over. 


{a winged helmeted head was surmounted ” 2 
Greek inscription. “You can cut it out. 
soak it off. The old stamp book is no sha 
Look at mine!” 





mention silk invalid robes and chairs and cushions | 
| strength back. You know—and you knew when | cherished Johnny’s “ordinary,” and chuckled 


] 


smell those roses a minute, will you,” he | 


coming in. “Donnelly’s doing well, and so are | 
the old women. The question is, How is my 
patient ?” 


skilled and devoted care had he been brought | | swallow it!” laughed the doctor. 
through to convalescence. For the first time he | | if Miss Eaton gives you the juice from it ?”’ 
could lie in a great invalid chair and look about | 
at a room filled with evidences of what people | patient. 


“If you will promise me solemnly not to 
“Won’t it do 


“I want to feel it between my teeth,”’ urged the 
“But about the fracture case, Norton ?” 
“On next Saturday,’”’ declared Doctor Norton, 


“Miss Eaton,” he asked, when he noted a| “if you are still doing well, I will give you a 
tremendous bunch of crimson roses lately brought | complete history of all your cases. 
in and placed upon a table near by, “does it seem | you are to ask me no questions. 
to you that there can be any flowers left in the | authority with you left, and I shall continue to 
It’s | said grandpa. 


| exere ise it until you are safely on your feet. 
| been a hard fight to keep you with us, old man. 
Tell me, Hasbrook—I’m a bit curious to know. 











Every morning found him as full as ever of plans 
for procuring a ‘‘wheel.”’ 

As money was scarce in the household, Johnny 
could not hope for help from the family exchequer, 
and his fertile brain was weary of vainly planning 
ways and means. 

Once when he was staying at Grandpa Gillet’s 
farm the eraving worried him so that he tried to 
make an “ordinary”’ for himself. Grandpa Gillet 


Until then | looked upon the work of Johnny’s hands and 
I have some | said it was more than “ordinary.” 


“You’d ought to call it extra-ordinary, Johnny,” 


It was made up of one discarded corn-plow 
| wheel, one small wagon wheel, and part of a 


Think of the weeks you’ ve lost out of your life, and | | cornstalk cutter wheel for a circle, but it was 
of the weeks more before you’ll get all the old | not successful as a bicycle. Grandpa kept and 


you took that trip—that you were endangering 
your life for the sake of an old woman’s sick 
fancy. If you’d given up and gone to bed at 
once, you’d have had, in all probability, a much 
lighter run. 


You’re built of heroic stuff, I | 


know, but do you honestly think the thing | 


was worth the sacrifice ?” 

“Perhaps not,” said Joel, thoughtfully, “from 
one point of view. But from another I am 
pretty sure it was. It was worth a good deal to 
see the look on that poor old face when she lay 
in her own bed. I’m not sorry I did it—I’m 
glad. You see,” he added, simply, with his eyes 
on his mother’s photograph where it stood upon 


| the table, “‘as I told you before, I’ve been home- 


I’ve been longing to see you to | 


that stamp on the page marked Greece,” said | about it. 


sick myself.” 


OHNNY'iS STAMP ACT 


caliain ge 






**?LL GIVE YOU MY NICKEL-CASE WATCH 
FOR THAT STAMP.”’ 


f a | ago among his cast-off treasures when the ranch 
a five-dollar bill into his hand and who was now | Alec pointed to a buff and brown stamp whereon | fever struck him.” 


| 


“Yes, and the stuffed birds and his boys’ 
ll | annuals, skates, guns and fishing-rods, and the 
striped trousers,” broke in Mabel. ‘““They’re all 
| gone except this old stamp book, and Johnny 


Alee displayed a beautiful leather-bound, gilt- | saved that.” 


| edged book, where rows of neatly kept stamps 
added beauty to the tinted pages. 


“Well,” said the mother, “Uncle Jim has never 
written and asked about them. Johnny fell 


| «y hardly like to cut it out if it is old,” said | heir to the other things, but he wishes to take 


| Johnny, slowly. “And that’s not all. 
guess we’ll not trade to-day.’’ 

“Well, remember, the nickel-case watch for the 
stamp of Greece, and ’most anything I have,” 
Alee added, eagerly, “for the Papal States 
stamp, the one with crossed keys. Johnny, you 
could sell the watch, and it would help out the 
bicycle fund.” 

Johnny groaned in spirit as he descended from 
the attic, and walked absently out to the gate 
with Alec. 

“Well, I’ll think about it, Alec,” said he, as 
they parted. 

The result of the thinking was that he went 
to his mother with the troublesome question. 

“Ts that old stamp album mine, or is it Unele 
Jim’s? Because, if it is mine, I can do as I like 
with it, and if it isn’t I suppose I can’t touch it.” 

“Well, really, Johnny, that is a question that 





could be settled by asking Uncle Jim right out | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| the new craze, Johnny ? 


No, I | possession of the stamp book with greater 


formality. Is that how the matter stands?” 


“That’s about it, ma,” said Johnny, “but do | 


you think he’d care? Where is Uncle Jim now ? 
He never writes.” 

““He’s somewhere in the West. I have his last 
address, but have heard nothing from him for five 
years. Uncle Jim isa strange fellow. What is 
Stamps, eh ?”’ 

“It’s Alec Norton’s craze. He’s been reading 
in the papers about stamp auction sales. He’s 
quite sure I’ve got some valuable ones, and he’ll 
trade or buy of any one. If I could sell him 





Let me see, it was left here ten years | 


over it long after Johnny left the farm. 
The boy’s plans for earning money for a 
machine seemed as futile as his plucky effort to 
make one, and he almost despaired of coming 
into possession till Alec Norton’s stamp craze 
seemed to give some prospect of success. 
“Say, Johnny,” said Alec, soon after his first 
vain attempt at purchase, “you don’t suppose 
your Uncle Jim’s old stamp book has one of the 
Scinde District stamps or a Mauritius one-penny 
for 1847, do you? If it has, your fortune is 
made,” and Alec unrolled a newspaper cutting, 
with the startling statement that one Mauritius 
penny stamp was valued at one thousand dollars. 
“One thousand dollars !”’ cried Johnny, staring. 
“Yes, and in my Philatelic Journal a Scinde 
District stamp—half-anna—is all the rage now. 
Have you any East Indies at all?” 
“Yes,” said Johnny. “There are both East 
Indies and Mauritius stamps. East Indies, four 
annas, two and one anna, and two Mauritius —’”’ 
“Tet me see them, will you?” and the boys 
again ascended the attic to Johnny’s den. 
“Ma,” said Mabel, as she heard the two 
up-stairs, “Johnny wants that book awfully, 
and if possession is nine points of the law, I do 
think the book is really his. He has saved it 
from destruction a dozen times tomy knowledge. 
I’d give it to him in a minute if it was mine. 
What shall you advise him to do?” 
“T shall not advise him to do anything,” said 
Mrs. Kirtland, quietly. “Iam watching Johnny 
as I never did before. It’s going to 
be pretty hard, but Johnny Kirtland’s 
got the grip, Mabel, and —’’ 

“What?” said Mabel. “The grip?” 

“The honor grip. 
Have you forgotten ? 


“*But where ye feel yer 
honor grip, 
Let that aye "be your 
border 


“Johnny’s come to 
the border and has the 
grip, God bless him!” 
and Mrs. Kirtland 
bustled out into the 
kitchen to make some 
of Johnny’s favorite 
tea-cakes, she hardly 
knew why. 

“You'll stay to tea, 
Alec, won’t you?” she 
said, as the two boys 
descended. ‘“‘Here are 
some of Johnny’s favor- 
ite cakes. He'll eat 
more if he has com- 
pany.” 

And Mrs. Kirtland 
beamed in true mother- 
ly fashion on the two 
boys, for Alee Norton 
was motherless, and 
although he was rich Squire Norton’s 
‘ son, Mrs. Kirtland often caught herself 


a asking “that poor Alec Norton’ to 


supper. Noone took a heartier interest 

in his boyish fads than Johnny’s mother. 

“Alec’s as smart as a whip, but 

easily influenced for good or bad, and he needs 
mothering,’ Mrs. Kirtland said to Mabel. 

Both boys ate heartily, and Alec talked stamps 
| that evening to his heart’s content. At nine 
| o’clock he started for home, and Johnny went to 
| sleep and dream. But his dreams were more 
confused and fantastic than ever. First he was 
tearing down Kimpton’s streets on a new bicycle 
that he could not guide, because that head of 
Greece, coldly stern, was perched on the handle- 
bar, and the winged helmet caused uncontrollable 
swiftness in the wheel. Ontheysped. Kimpton 
lay far behind, darkness and horror shrouded 
him like a mantle, but through it all the helmeted 
head was plainly visible. A rushing sound of 
water falling, foaming, roaring, a cold wave of 
air, and Johnny awoke with a start. 

“Well, I declare!’”’ was his sleepy exclamation, 
as he turned over on the pillow. ‘What a horrid 
dream !’”’ 

The next one was no better. This time, as he 
was examining a new “ordinary” and preparing 
to mount, down from somewhere came the 
Emperor of France. Johnny knew him at once 
by his pointed goatee, but he looked strange with 
| a pope’s miter on his head. After talking calmly 





some of those stamps I could get a bicycle | with George Washington, he proceeded to lock 


sooner.”” 
Johnny Kirtland wanted a bicycle so badly 


t wheels of Johnny’s bicycle with the two 
huge papal keys Johnny so well remembered. 


that the family called his desire “ Johnny’s | Then Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin 
bicyele fever.” It raged so fiercely at times that | appeared and, bowing to Johnny, carried the 


he could not sleep nine or ten hours, as a growing 


boy should, without waking up once or twice. 


| bicycle away. 


The dreams got worse and worse. Johnny 
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found himself out at sea, seated firmly on his 
beloved bicycle, but it was attached to a blue 
ship that looked strangely familiar to Johnny, 
and he read New Brunswick painted in staring 
white on her sides. When, fearfully grasping 
the handle-bar, he dared to look up, all the deck 
was crowded with Victorias,—red, yellow, green, 
black,—all with huge crowns and big earrings. 
Faster and faster the schooner towed him out to 
sea, and the crowned heads seemed regardless of 
his misery. 

“Such dreams!” he groaned, turning over 
again. No wonder that daylight found Johnny 
more willing to rise than he remembered ever 
having been before, except on the Fourth of July. 
At breakfast he astonished Mabel by cheerfully 
asking his mother for Uncle Jim’s address. 

“T can ask him and tell him just why I want 
it,” he said, briskly. “I’ll tell Alec to-day, and 
write to-night,” he added. 

So this letter was written: 

Dear Uncle Jim. Do you want your old stamp 
book, because if you don’t, I do, very badly. Of 
all the things you left here years ago when I was 
a kid, all are gone but this book. My mother 
cut up the striped trousers for me years ago, and 
the moths and worms finished the birds. But 
I’ve saved the stamp book. I want a bicycle, and 
there is a boy that reads the papers and knows 
lots that says I could sell some of the stamps. 
But I don’t want to till you sayI may. We are all 
well. Write soon to yours truly, 

John J. Kirtland. 

P. S.—I think the stamps are really valuable— 
at least, some of them. 

Mrs. Kirtland nodded approvingly as Johnny 
pushed the letter across the table for her | 
inspection. 

“Better write on the envelope, ‘If not called | 
for in ten days return to John J. Kirtland, 





Kimpton,’ ” said she. 

“All right, ma,” said Johnny, and he mailed 
the letter with a lighter heart than he had carried 
for many a day. 

A week later a very strange missive came to | 
Kimpton post-office. It was a square folded 
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few rabbits I could trap—no money to get away 
with, and on the point of throwing up one of the 
best claims ever trod on, because I couldn’t find 
money enough to prove up on and settle. 

When your letter came I remembered instantly 
what that stamp book contained, and started off 
on foot to my nearest post-office. On the strength 
of my book I borrowed from the banker there, 
who is a stamp-collector, enough to stave off my 
worst creditors until I got my hands on those 
stamps again. r 


Johnny, you were right when you thought they | 


were valuable. The sale of the book has given 
me baek life, land, hope, happiness. Five Forks 
Ranch is mine forever now. As soon as I get 











LOST ON TH 


fairly settled, I shall pay you a flying visit. Now, 
Johnny, which shall it be, a pair of Texas ponies, 
or a bicycle, or both? Annie says both, and adds, 
“For, Jim, you had clear forgotten all about the 
book until Johnny wrote you of it, and kept it for 
ypu.” So give my love to your mother and Mabel, 
and kindly remember me to that “‘boy who knows 
lots and reads the papers.” As for you, I can 
only close as I began—God bless you from the 
crown of your honest head to the soles of your 
feet. Your grateful Uncle Jim. 


Alec Norton gasped. “Well, I declare! Say, 
Johnny, if I were you and couldn’t have both, I 
would choose the ponies.” 


E_VELD 














KNOW no country in the world where it is| by a violent snow-storm, for the season was 


easier to be utterly lost than in South Africa. 
Once or twice during the recent war the reader 
may have noted in the melancholy lists of casual- 
ties printed in the papers the name of some 
unfortunate, and after it such words as these: 


| “Lost on Vela” or “Found Dead.” 


That fate has overtaken many during the last 
half-century, and by many more it has been but 
just escaped. For instance, the gentleman who, 





midwinter. 
the cold striking into his naked body caused the 
man who was carrying the despatch-bag to 
succumb. Feeling that he could go no farther, 
he handed over the bag to his companion, 
charging him to deliver it and report his death. 
“This man took it, bade his fellow farewell, 
and went on heading for a Kaflir kraal which he 
knew to be in the neighborhood. When he was 


some few years ago, finally obtained from Loben- but two hundred yards from the huts, however, 
gula, the late king of the Matabele, the concession | the cold overpowered him, and there he lay down 
under which the Chartered Company of British | and died. 


Soutk Africa was first incorporated, lost himself 
on his way back to civilized regions. 


He was, I believe, found at last in an almost | which he found at hand. 


“Meanwhile, the first Zulu with the last effort | 


of his strength had crept into an ant-bear hole 
As it chanced, the 


dying condition ; another few hours and he must | evaporation from his body warmed the hole so 


have been gone, and the precious document in 
his pocket might have rotted in the rain or been 
blown away never to be seen again. Had this 





that instead of dying he only slept, to wake next | 


morning to find the sun shining upon him, and 
the snow gone. Creeping from his hole, he con- 


sheet of brown paper tied with a pit of string | panpened, it is possible enough that the whole | tinued his journey, and was presently confronted 


and addressed to John J. Kirtland. Johnny cut | 
the string eagerly, unfolded the paper, and read 
with eyes that seemed not to see, but to transfer | 
in hot lines to his brain: 

Dear Nephew. I write in haste Glad to hear 
from you. Send the book at once by registered 
package. I have walked twelve miles and 
borrowed the stamp to mail this letter. Send the 
book at once. Will write again. 

Your affectionate Uncle Jim. 

Johnny laid the letter down and crept quietly 
up to his den in the attic. Mabel watched him 
turn slowly away ; then she snatched up the letter 
and read it aloud. 

“Well, mother,” she said, indignantly, “I | 
wouldn’t have thought it of Unde Jim! He’s 
just as mean as he can be! don’t see what he 
could want with that old book. I am just going | 
right up to comfort Johnny.” 

“No, Mabel,” said her mother, “let Johnny | 
be. I'll go—after a while.”” And go she did, to | 
find Johnny crouched on the attic floor, with 
both arms on the old, flat trunk, and a blank, 
miserable face resting bowed upon them 

“Johnny,” she said, quietly, as she seated 
herself on the old trunk and drew the boy’s head | 
and shoulders into her lap, “there is something 
you have gained this week—a greater, grander, 
better thing than all the bicycles in the world; 
yes, of more value than a whole bookful of 
Mauritius stamps at a thousand dollars apiece. 
Does my boy know what it is?” 

“No,” he whispered, with such a hopeless 
tone that Mrs. Kirtland felt all his pent-up 
disappointment. 

“Bring me your Bible, dear, and let me show 
you.” She turned to a marked passage, and 
Johnny read slowly as she pointed: 

“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the house of my God; and he shal] go no more 
out,’”’ and pointing still farther, “‘And I will 
write upon him my new name.’ ”’ 

“Johnny, did you think you were overcoming 
this week, overcoming a desire to keep what 
you did not feel belonged rightfully to you? 
You could have sold the book, but you never 
would have been quite satisfied. Now it will 
go to-morrow, and leave an honest-hearted boy 
behind. Johnny, dear, when pillars are used for | 
king’s palaces, or God’s workmanship, they are | 
hewn and polished until God and man can see | 
their beauty and service. The hewing process is 
necessary. And then there is this best of all— 
the new name. 1 am so glad to know my boy 
has earned that.” 

Johnny Kirtland whistled as he returned from 
mailing the book—whistled so cheerfully that 
Alec Norton asked at once as he joined him on | 
the street : | 

“Heard from your Uncle Jim?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “he wants his book, and 
I started it to-day. No trade in stamps now.” 

“Well, weren’t you silly to tell him! And the 
bicycle fund—the bottom’s knocked out of that 
again, I suppose. You told him.they were 
valuable, eh? Why didn’t you run them down 
or call them trash ?” 

“Because I—I couldn’t,” said Johnny, soberly. 

A few weeks later Johnny showed Alec a 
letter that his Uncle Jim had written from Five 
Forks Ranch, Nebraska: 

My Dear Nephew. God bless you, Johnny Kirt- 
land, for what you have done for us—my wife 
Annie, baby Carroll and myself. We were at our 
worst extremity, half-starving out here on the 


ranch, doing without almost common necessities, 
living on a little corn-meal mush and just what 














|a still surer intuition. On 


course of the history of 
Southern Africa might have 
been changed, since very 
likely Lobengula would have 
refused to set his hand to 
another paper. 

Natives are of course much 
less likely to be lost than 
white men, since, even in 
stretches of country which 
they do not know, the instinct 
of locality and direction is far 
stronger in them tha in us, 
out of whom, in many in- 
stanees, it has been bred 
in the course of generations. 
On the occasion of which 
I am about to tell, | was 
rescued by a native. 

Animals, by the way, have 


several occasions in Africa | 
have known spans of oxen 
to travel hundreds of miles 
back to the place where they were bred across 
hills and plains upon which they had never before 
set hoof. Once a horse of mine that was stolen 
came back in this way, it is believed from the 
Cape, a distance of nearly a thousand miles. 

Yet at times even Kaffirs make mistakes. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, whose name will always 


|be famous in South African history, one of 


whose officers I was, had this experience : 

On some occasion which I forget, he was upon 
the Mooi River Heights in Natal. These heights 
at certain periods in the year are visited by mists, 
which, I suppose, come up from the sea. At 
any rate—with the single exception of a London 
fog—they are denser than any that I have seen 
elsewhere. In such a mist, with a Zulu com- 
panion, he lost himself. The Zulu wished to take 
one way back to the camp, but Sir Theophilus 





was convinced, although neither of them could | 


see an inch before their faces, that this road 
would lead them over a precipice. The Zulu 
was chilled to the bone and terrified eyen to the 
extent of disobeying his chief’s orders. 

“T will go on,” he said. “I will not die here, 
even for you, ‘Sompseu’ ””—that was Shepstone’s 
native name. 

“Tf you take a step forward you shall die,” 
answered Sir Theophilus, lifting the gun which 
he carried. 

Then the Kaffir gave in, and in due course 
they reached their camp in safety. Afterward 
it was proved that Sir Theophilus was right, and 
the Zulu wrong. Had they gone but a few 
paces forward, they would have fallen over a 
cliff and been dashed to pieces. 


The Story Shepstone Told. 


S' R Theophilus told me another story of this 
place. We were travelling over the Mooi 
River Heights at the time. It exemplifies the 
extraordinary fidelity of the Zulu who will perish 
rather than disobey orders. 

“T had occasion,” he said, “in the early days 
of the colony, to send despatches down to 
Maritzburg from up-country. The bag was 
given to two native runners whom I ordered to 
travel at full speed. They started with no cloth- 
ing except the moochas round their middles, 
carrying assagais in their hands. On this plateau 
at the foot of the Karkloof they were overtaken 


with the corpse of his com- 
panion. : 

“Removing the bag from 
the body, he put it about his 
own neck, and in due course 


in the most matter-of-fact 
way, reporting what had hap- 
pened. Since then,” added 
Sir Theophilus, “I have 
never sent a runner over the 


without providing him with 
a greatcoat.”’ 
Some way from these 
district called “Weenen” or 
**Weeping,” so named for the 
following reason : In or about 
the year 1838 a large number 


emigrated from the Cape 

Colony, were encamped in this part of Natal. 
It was at this time that Pieter Retief and a 
hundred of his companions were treacherously 
murdered by the Zulu king, Dingaan, at his great 
kraal in Zululand. After the bloody deed was 
done, Dingaan sent out his imyis or armies to 
destroy the emigrant Boers in Natal. Destroy 
them they did, for six hundred of these poor 
people, men, women and children together, 
perished by their assagais in undefended laagers. 


Where | Lost the Path. 
y YS the late Carl Celliers, an elder of the 


Dutch Reformed Church, in his journal, | 
“We came upon the spot where many of our 
people had been murdered, who, whilst flying to | 
| others for help, were overtaken by the Kaffirs. 


I was an eye-witness to the fact. Among these 
corpses were found two girls aged about twelve, 
pierced one with nineteen and the other with 
twenty-one assagai wounds.’’ These children 


were still alive, and, strangely enough, recovered, | 


|the only survivors of their respective families. 


Their names were—for I suppose that they are 
both dead now—Johanna Van der Merwe and 
Katherine Magaretta Prinslo. 

It was very near the spot of this dreadful 
occurrence, if not actually on it, that I met 
with my first experience of being lost. We had 
inspanned on the banks of the beautiful Blau- 
Krantz River, and started on a long “trek” with 
our ox-wagon. In an hour or so we entered the 
bush country, through which the track that we 
were following—for in those days it could scarcely 
be called a road—wound its devious way. 

I was riding a Kaffir pony and carrying a gun, 
as was our custom when on “trek.” Presently, 
hearing partridges calling not far off in the bush, 
I whistled to my pointers and set out to try to 
geta shot. Very soon the dogs began to draw on 
the birds, but the partridges were strong runners, 
and I was half a mile or more from the road 
before they rose. I fired at them, with what 
result I do not remember, and turned to come 
back. 

Presently I struck what I thought was the 
road, and followed it for a mile or more, only to 
discover at last that it was nothing but the bed 
of a dried-up watercourse. Leaving this in a 
hurry, I tried to hit the track—an occupation 
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which I pursued with singular want of success 
for the next three or four hours. In order to be 
prepared for such an emergency, I had carried 
a compass for many months. As it happened, 
however, upon that particular occasion this useful 
instrument was not in my pocket, and as the 
sky was cloudy, my ideas of north, south, east 
and west were of the vaguest. 

Toward evening, being now thoroughly lost, I 
rode up a bush-clad hill in the hope of catching 
sight of the caps of the wagons. No wagons 
could I see, however, but to my delight I per- 
ceived about two miles away three white-walled 
| houses which appeared to be surrounded with 
mealie gardens. To them I steered through 
bush and over hills and streams—a very rough 
ride. At last they were at hand, and I rejoiced 
exceedingly, for pony, dogs and I were all tired 
out, and here at any rate was a shelter where 
we could sleep. 

Yet the place seemed strangely lonesome ; no 
dog barked, no cattle lowed. Moreover, the fields 
bore no crop of maize, as I had thought—only a 








For a while they staggered on, till | 


delivered the despatches at | 
Maritzburg, at the same time, | 


Mooi River Heights in winter | 


heights but in lower land isa | 


of Boers, who, for reasons | 
too long to describe here, had | 


dense growth of weeds and withered grasses out 
| of which wild guinea-fow] rose screeching. Now 
I perceived that the lands had not been plowed 
for years, and that the fruit hung rotting on the 
tall and tangled pomegranate fences with which 
| they were once protected. 


In the Deserted House. 


HROUGH what had been a hedge of 

monthly roses and an orchard of peach-trees 
strangled in the embrace of creepers, I forced my 
horse up to the first house. It was roofless, the 
door lay, a heap of rotten timber, across the 
threshold, and on the hearth in the “sit-kamer’’ 
or sitting-room were logs of half-burned wood, 
their unconsumed portions riddled with worms. 

When, I wondered, had that fire been lighted, 

and what had frightened away the housewife? 
Some savage inroad, perhaps, in the early days 
of the colony, or the ravages of an epidemic of 
fever. At least she and all who belonged to her 
| had left long years ago and in haste. 
| I rode on to the next house and the next. 
| Their condition was the same ; all were deserted. 
| About the place was an air of the saddest desola- 
| tion, which my weakness and disappointment, 
together with the effects of the lurid glow of the 
sunk sun reflected from the black breast of a 
muttering thunder-storm and the sobbing moan 
of the evening wind, all tended to enhance. Of 
course, I should have stopped there for the night, 
for the bare walls would have given some pro- 
| tection, and neither I nor my horse were fit to 
go any farther. 

But the aspect of the spot took hold of my tired 
nerves ; it seemed to me ghost-ridden and unholy, 
a home of forgotten tragedy and bloodshed. 
Rather than sleep there, I would wander till 
daylight in the bush; it could not, I thought, be 
so dismal where only nature reigned. 

So I struck off at hazard into the trees. 

Before I had gone half a mile, the thunder- 
storm burst over me. It was a true African 
storm; America may show its counterparts, but 
Great Britain thas none. First comes an icy 
rusk of wind, such as might blow off snow-clad 
mountains; then a silence, broken suddenly by 
a low, moaning sound, and then—the storm. 
Flash upon flash of lightning in many fearful 
shapes, followed by peal upon peal of such 
thunder as seems to shake the earth. After that, 
the rain in one straight deluge, that with a solid 
sheet of water seems to link earth to heaven. 

In this instance, I was drenched to the skin in 
five minutes. Next, like the descent of a great 
pall, without any space of twilight, the darkness 
fell upon the earth. I was bewildered and knew 
not what to do, but as a last resource turned my 
horse and tried to win back to the ruined houses. 
I could not find them, and at last came to a full 
stop in the bush. Never can I remember feeling 
more physically wretched. 

While I, or rather the horse, stood thus, one of 
| the shivering dogs growled faintly. I looked up, 
| and by a low gleam of starlight which crept from 
under the edge of the curtain of departing storm, 
perceived that something white was gliding 
through the bush. Answering to the spur, the 
pony leaped forward. 


The Zulu With the Military Coat. 


HE next second I heard a guttural exclama- 
tion— Ou! and distinguished an assagai 
thrust within an inch of my face. By degrees I 
made out its holder—a stalwart Zulu clad in the 
cast-off military white coat of an Austrian 
officer; indeed, had it not been for this coat, I 
should never have seen him. The man made 
me out also and lowered the point of his spear. 
But now came the difficulty; he knew no 
English, and at that time I knew no Zulu. 
Therefore, it was impossible for me to explain to 
him why I was there or whither I wanted to 
go. On one point, however, 1 was very decided 
—that he should go nowhere without me. He 
tried to move away, but I rode by his side on 
|the foot-path that he was following until he 
stopped. 
| Now the man began to grow sulky and grum- 
| bled aloud. Evidently he had business elsewhere 
|to which he wished to attend. On my part I 
| grew angry, for it seemed unreasonable that he 
| should desire to depart and leave me shivering in 
| this abominable bush. Still, what was to be 
done? I racked my brains, and by the growing 
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starlight could see that the Kaffir was glancing 
to right and left, seeking an opportunity to escape. 





Then a bright idea struck me. ‘“Sompseu!” I | 


said. “Sompseu!” ‘To the mind of the reader 
that word will convey no impression ; neverthe- 
less it was and doubtless still is known by every 
native from the Zambezi down to Cape Agulhas, 
being the title by which the Bantu peoples had 
for forty years called Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
then secretary for native affairs in Natal. By 
the natives of that day he was considered the 
greatest of white men, since in him, because of a 
eurious fiction which I cannot stop to explain, 
was supposed to dwell the spirit of Chaka, the 
dead Napoleon of the Zulus. 

Now this Kaffir had heard doubtless that 
Sompseu, with whom I was travelling, was 
passing through the neighborhood, although, as 
it appeared afterward, where he was exactly he 
did not know. At the name, however, his face 
showed signs of intelligence; and I hastened to 
back up the impression I had made by producing 
half a sovereign from my purse and showing it 
tohim. This also he understood, for he nodded, 


- and off we went across country. 


Never shall I forget that awful ride. It was 
raining steadily, and the bitter winter wind 
which swept down from the hills seemed to 
pierce me through, till at last my hands could 
hardly hold the reins. For an hour and a half 
or more we stumbled on through the darkness, 
which was relieved only by an occasional flash 
of distant lightning. At last we hit a road. 

Here my guide knelt down, examining it; then 
rising, he intimated by signs that the wagons 
had passed that way. Now again he attempted 
to leave me, but this I would not allow him to 
do, and once more we went forward. A few 
minutes later, I learned by the sound of my 
horse’s hoofs that 
we were off the 
track. 

Then there was 
a loud splash, and 
I was in a river 
with the water 
running up to my 
thighs, an awk- 
ward position, in- 
ducing suspicion 
of that Zulu’s 
integrity. 

At such mo- 
ments it is natural 
to suspect, and I 
could not help re- 
flecting how easy 
it would be for the 
man to lead me 
over a “krantz”’ 
or a waterfall or 
into deep rapids, 
either to be rid of 
me, or for the 
sake of the money 
which he had seen 
in my purse. 
What I. thought 
most likely, how- 
ever, was that he 
intended to desert 
me soon and escape to some Kaflir 
kraal, for I noticed that the cold with 
which his teeth were chattering seemed to 
paralyze him. As it turned out, I wronged 
him, for he stuck to me as only a Zulu will— 
had he been Basuto or of other baser blood it is 
possible, indeed, that this story would have had 
a different ending. 

For more than a mile we waded down the bed 
of that river, pow in shallow water, now nearly 
swimming, and now blundering among rocks, till 
suddenly I found myself again on dry ground. 

Then we turned a corner, and there, to my 
intense delight, was the camp, with a great fire 
burning before it. By what instinct that savage 
knew where to seek it and how he managed to 
keep the true direction, journeying across country 
in that darkness, I cannot understand to this 
day. Nor could he give any intelligible explana- 
tion of his feat, or why he had led me along the 
course of the torrent. My belief is, however, 
that he did this because he could not see the 
road, and knew that it would be impossible to 
lose his direction in the water. 

1 need scarcely add that 1 found everybody in 
the camp somewhat disturbed at my absence. 
They had sent to seek for me, lighted fires, and 
blazed away a good deal of ammunition in single 
shots without result, so that my reappearance 
toward midnight partook of the nature of a 
surprise. It appeared that I had wandered far 
away down the Blau-Krantz hills to a spot not 
often visited, even by natives. Indeed, had not 
my friend the Zulu been on some midnight and 
illegal visit to a witch doctor, who had his habi- 
tation far away in a secret hut or cave, he would 
hardly have ventured through this deserted 
district, which was said by the natives to be 
haunted. 

Doubtless, at first, he took me for the “spook” 
of some dead white man, and even when he 
discovered his mistake was unwilling to accom- 
pany me, since to do so would cause him to break 
his appointment with the magician. Had I not 
chanced to stumble across him, wet through, cold 
and foodless as I was, my fate would certainly 
have been disagreeable and might have been 
unfortunate, for in that neighborhood there were 
no kraals where I could have taken shelter, even 
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if 1 had found strength to seek them on the 
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| following morning. 


days, I took no harm whatever from my wetting. 


Ronde, it is possible she might not now, on 
seeing him for the first time, have thought 
his the saddest face she had ever beheld. People 
said this young man was afraid of dying by 
dipsomania, as his father and three brothers had 
died, although he himself quite abstained from 
intoxicants. Because of this 
fear, he secluded himself 
from civilization. 
People said that he had 





FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LIFE THE ELDER BROTHER WAS FEELING 
. THE MYSTERIOUS FORCE OF NED’S WILL, 


renounced marriage, and vowed that he would 
never again speak to a young lady, for he had 
seen the life of a drunkard’s wife in the case of 
his own mother. He had seen the wife of his 
best-beloved brother die of a broken heart. And 
he knew in himself the fatal craving which had 
destroyed the other men of his family. 

~ The father, commonly called the King of the 
Bonnechere, had been one of the great bourgeois 
of the lumber trade, possessing immense tracts 


As it was, being young and vigorous in those 


F Alice had not often heard of Armand de la 



















Of the history of the deserted houses I was 
never able to learn anything, although I inquired 
diligently. This was my first experience of 
| being lost on the veld. 








In Six Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


sister has arrived this evening to take care of our 
brother, who has, as you may see, been disabled.” 

“One shall not hear of greater devotion!” said 
the young recluse, impressively. 

Alice laughed merrily. “But I enjoyed coming 
in,” she said, “all except the dreadful scare your 
dogs gave us, Mr. De la Ronde.” 

“They attacked you! I 
must have them destroyed.” 

“Oh, no; they were not to 
blame,” said Alice. “ But 

* Cadien was ready to shoot 
them. He thought them 
loups-garous. Fortunately, 

1 stopped him.” 

“An angel of mercy,” said 
Armand, solemnly. “I par- 
don the dogs, since you speak 
for them.” 

Alice did not reply. His 
grave compliments embar- 
rassed her. 

“I have been pursuing the 
dogs for four days,” he said. 
“They escaped a week ago. 
I waited some days for their 
return, then followed in fear 
lest they should in hunger 
attack some human being. 
But they killed a deer each 
day, so their slot showed. 
They are dangerous, and 
they will obey no one but 
me. They are Russian wolf- 
hounds, with a strain of the 
fierce English mastiff. Men,” 
he turned to his followers, 
“go down and make camp 
by the lake. Messieurs,’’ he 
said to the Andrews brothers, 
“with your permission, I will 
call on you later this eve- 
ning.” Again he lifted his 
black cap, bowed ceremo- 
niously, and followed his 
men. 

They went swiftly down 
the hill with their toboggans. 
Soon the ringing of axes was 
heard near the lake. shore. 
A great blaze sprang up. 
Alice could see the small, 
thin figure of Armand de la 
Ronde outlined against it. 


plating her camp-fire while 
the men arranged his camp 
for the night. 

Soon a tall, square, white 
tent arose, then a bell-shaped 
one. Cadien went down to 
see. Ie came back reporting 
a rug, a camp-bed with air- 
mattress and air- pillows, a 
sheet-iron stove much larger 
|than Alice’s, white blankets—never was such 
|luxury in a camp before! And as for the 
| food, it was sinful to bring into the woods such 
| canned luxuries. Cadien could not even guess 
the nature of some. 

An hour later Armand made his call. In spite 
of his punctilious manners, his tendency to 
compliment Alice, and his unvarying melancholy, 
there was in the young gentleman a certain 


He appeared to be contem- | 
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own men will return. If I find they have been 
hired by my foreman, I will ask them to go back 
to you.” 

“Mr. De la Ronde, it is a great thing you will 
do for us,” said Alice, gratefully. “Let me add 
my thanks to my brother’s.’’ 

“Tt is a little thing, but a great pleasure,” said 
Armand. “I am much.in your debt, mademoi- 
selle, for saving my dogs. They saved me from 
wolves last year.” 

“But you proposed to kill them a while ago,’’ 
said Alice, quizzically. Would Armand never 
smile? 

“Had they attacked you!” he responded. “I 
have long feared they would attack some human 
being. Perhaps I should have them killed as it 
is, but I love them,” he said, “and I have few 
things left to love.’’ 

He seemed ashamed of his sigh, and rose, 
saying, “Good-night! I wish you all good 
dreams,” he bowed inclusively. “Adieu! but 
my men will come to you.” And he went slowly 
down the hill to his tents. 

The brothers and sister sat silently looking at 
one another. They had often heard rumors of 
the eccentricities of the young millionaire, but 
had never imagined him so grave, so polite, so 
kind, and so utterly out of keeping with the 
forest. 

Why his singular interest in them? Mere 
gratitude on the dogs’ account? Inconceiv- 
able! Was young De la Ronde really insane, 
as some said? He was most unusual. But 
for his visible camp-fire down by the lake, 
they might have thought him a black figure in a 
dream. 

They talked and planned that evening for the 
completion of the Macrea survey and the prose- 
eution of Captain Olds’s work. If the count’s 
men should duly arrive, they would move across 
country some thirty miles, dragging Abbott on a 
toboggan. ‘ 

They would make a little log cabin for him 
and Alice and Duncan at a place about the 
middle of the Potongo limit. There the supplies 
would be. The party running the lines would 
use that camp as a base. And if Aleck would 
not stick to work? Then Alice would go out in 
his place, she said. 

“You won’t need to go, Alice,” said Aleck, 
firmly. “I am ashamed of myself. I’ll stick to 
work from this on. You sha’n’t go out on the 
| line. You never could stand it, moving camp 
| every day.” 

“T'll have to stand it if you don’t stick to 
work,”’ said Alice. 

“T will,” Aleck promised again. 

“Yes, he will,” said Ned, quietly ; and turning, 
he looked at his brother with that strange, com- 
pelling stare. 

Aleck stared back at Ned with alarm. For 
the first time in his life the elder brother was 
feeling the mysterious force of Ned’s will. Till 
that moment the younger, stronger, duller Ned 
had been enthralled as it were by Aleck’s 
versatile mind. Aleck could make him under- 
stand things that were otherwise blanks or 
puzzles to him. 

At such times—and they were many, for 
Aleck loved Ned dearly—the slower -minded 
youth was quickened to the vivid interest of 
Aleck himself in many things: the glory of 
sunset, cloud-forms, the color and shape of hills, 
trees, plants, the ways of men and beasts and 
birds. 

And yet, just as old Duncan feared Ned, so 
did Aleck at times fear him. There was in Ned 
a magnetic power which came, perhaps, of 
absolutely intending anything he wished to bring 
about. His will was almost a tangible force. 
Beasts shrank away when he stared at them 
stonily. Axmen working on the line strangely 
anticipated his wishes, and so obeyed him that 
he seldom needed to speak. Aleck had never 
till now been submitted to this strange power of 
will, for Ned had never before wished or willed 
that his enchanter should do or say anything but 
what he himself pleased. 

Now, because he admired the mere feat of 
Alice in coming through the cold, and her cour- 











| exquisite consideration for others that won them 


of timber; three great sawmills and the villages | all 


about them; fleets of barges, tugs—in short, a | 


millionaire. 

All had been left to Armand, who was an 
excellent business man, notwithstanding his 
shrinking from the world. He believed with 
Captain Olds that the head of a lumber business 
should watch the work in the woods. From his 
log chateau in the Bonnechere forest Armand 
managed his “concern,” leaving the sawmills, 
offices and purely commercial dealings very 
much to the managers his father had trained. 

But business could not console the young king 
of the Bonnechere, and wealth seemed almost 
useless to him. He existed with a sense of 
being cursed by inheritance. This drove him 
out of civilization, and yet his longing for cities 
and cultivated society incessantly urged him 
back to Paris, where he had received his educa- 
tion. It was supposed that he wore black in 
sign of constant mourning, but in fact he had 
chosen the black materials as the best outer wear 
for shedding snow. Under them he wore ordi- 
nary woolen garments. 

“I had intended,” said Armand, “to camp by 
the lake below this slope. I followed your 
tracks—expecting no such pleasure, mademoi- 
selle.”” 





Even Ned, whose “strong eye,” as the voya- 
geurs called it, seemed quite without effect on | 
Armand, came under the charm. Duncan stood | 
deferentially in the background, silent for once. | 
Cadien, as he went about, setting up Alice’s tent, | 
turned often to look in a worshiping way at De 
la Ronde; the old man felt that he was privi- 
leged in at least beholding the grand seigneur 
of whom he had often heard. 

Before the evening was over Armand had 
heard the whole story of the surveyor’s broken 
leg, the unfinished Macrea survey and the pro- 
posed Potongo limit work. But no one told him 
that Alice meant to help in the survey if Aleck 
should fail. 

“If you will permit me, Monsieur Andrews,” 
Armand said at last, “I will do myself the 
honor of making to you one proposition concern- 
ing this affair.’’ 

“Glad to hear it,” said Abbott: 

“It is that you be so good as to permit me to 
lend you some men.” 

“T don’t know about borrowing them,” said 
the surveyor, “but if they will work for me I 
will pay them.”’ 

“That must be as you will have it, monsieur. 
| They will be here at your orders the day after 








| age in meaning to stay with them, he sympathized 


with her as he had never done before. And so 
he glared at Aleck, intending that his elder 
brother should stick to work and save Alice 
from more privation. 

Aleck nodded to Ned. “I’ll do it, Ned,’ he 
said. 

The night was very cold. Stars which seemed 
to quiver, dilate and almost snap, appeared in 
the high vault through the rifts between the pine 
branches. A wolverene screamed from some 
island of the lake. Alice and her brothers 
looked long toward the count’s fire. Old Duncan 
alone was busy. He moved silently about, pre- 
paring the morrow’s breakfast. Over them the 
pine arms, red-lighted from below, swayed and 
murmured in the draft of heated air and straight- 
ascending smoke. 

Alice crept to bed in her blanket overcoat 
when Armand’s fire fell low. She gathered her 
capote about her face until there was a mere 
opening for breath. Down went her head on 
the blanket-covered ridge of brush which Cadien 
had arranged as a pillow, and the tired girl sank 
to sleep without another thought. 

Once that night Alice was half-awakened by 
long, clear, eery calls of ““Who-00-00!”” “Sereech- 
owl!” she said, and slept again. What next 
she heard was like single strokes of widely 


“We are surveyors,” Aleck interposed. ‘My | to-morrow. Ishall then sendsix. Perhaps your | separated axes. “Trees splitting with frost,” 
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and she dozed again. At last the unmistakable | away with the men to encounter the terrible | springing forward to greet him. ‘“‘Why have you | and strong, sunk to a choking whisper, “Aleck 


sound and odor of frying roused her fully. 

She rose and, kneeling, peered out through the 
flaps of her little tent. There was Duncan 
alone, pottering about the fire. It was still dark, 
but coming day seemed to be heralded faintly by 


the clearness with which the gray trees stood up | 
from the deep white mantle of the forest floor. | 


Overhead the stars were fewer and fainter than 
in the evening. She could hear the rustling of 
falling coals and the hissing of green logs on the 
fire. 


Intense severity was the aspect of the bitter | 


dawn. Its chill seemed to daunt the very flame. 
Moving about in the uncertain light, old Duncan 
appeared as one of a dwarfish race, puny and 
cowering in the vast, bleak forest spaces which 
the advancing light dimly disclosed. Alice, as 
she gazed, shrank with some anticipation of the 
remorseless force of the cold she must yet endure ; 
but she rallied promptly against the blues, 
opened the flap of her tent, and stepped out 
jauntily. 

“Good morning, 
to-day ?”” 

“Brawly ; thank ye for speerin’. Your bonny 
face is a gladsome sight. But the fine gentleman 
has left ye.’ 

Alice looked down the hill. The tents were 
gone; the fire smoldering. It had been bright 


Duncan! How are you 


| hardships of a winter compass survey. 

| Stonily Ned held Aleck to the work. It pro- 
| gressed rapidly, so the portayeurs reported every 
| week, when they came in to the base for supplies. 
February passed, and snow fell upon snow. 
Early in March there were seven feet on the 
level. Abbott was beginning to move round the 
| camp on crutches. If the lines could be finished 
soon by Aleck, the surveyor might reasonably 
| hope to go over them and check the bearings 
| early in April. 

But a thaw came. It was mild on the tenth of 
| March. On the night of the eleventh it rained. 
| On the twelfth the whole deep white floor of the 
| forest seemed dissolving under the rain. But 
| the weather was slowly turning colder. 
afternoon the rain turned to sleet. Long icicles 
were forming on the eaves of the cabin. Within 
lay Abbott, sick at heart with fear that the thaw 
would greatly delay Aleck. Beside him sat 
Alice, working on a rough map of the Macrea 
limit. She had extemporized a drawing-board 
out of box covers, and was platting the work 
with the board on her knees. 

The occupation could not dispel her anxiety 
about Aleck and Ned, but it aided her to endure 
it. Suppose the iron-hearted younger brother 
had insisted on working during the thaw? 





two hours ago, at five o’clock, Duncan said. | their sufferings? If not, what trouble between 
But no sound had Armand’s men made until | them might not have occurred ? 


Duncan heard them striking the tents. Then | 


they had moved swiftly away across the lake 
toward the Bonnechere River. Alice rubbed her 
eyes in wonderment. She half-doubted but the 
strange youth in black had been a creature of 
her imagination. 

Into the zenith above Brokenleg Camp came 


-suddenly a stream of rays, and Alice looked 


aloft to watch the morning miracle. A motiun- 
less, thin, white cloud turned to gold and dun 
and pink above a rift in the pines, and the gray 
welkin of dawn became swiftly clear, blue day. 
Then the edges of the tip-top of the tallest pine 
were touched with shine and glory. It stule 
quickly down all the high, dark green isolated 
tops, and they stood in a luminous air, as if 
separated from the dim lower forest of mere 
reflected light. 

It seemed long before the sun rose high enough 
to gild the severe tangle of hardwood branches. 
But then it shot as if more swiftly upward, and 
interlacing shadows fell on all the snow of the 
woodland. 

Alice gazed about her in delight down innu- 
merable converging aisles. One of them ended in 
a blaze of distant sunshine which was reflected 
from the opposite shore of the lake. Aguinst 
that blaze a procession of black dots moved, and 
Alice was seeing, perhaps for the last time, the 
singular young man who had promised them 
effective aid. 

He kept his promise, too. Thirty-six hours 
later the experienced woodsmen who had left 
Abbott three days before marched rapidly into 
camp. 

One of them bore a letter from young Armand 
to Monsieur Abbott Andrews. It was in French, 
which neither Alice nor any of her brothers 
could read easily, although they all spoke 
Canadian French freely : 


Monsieur. It gives me great satisfaction to 
be permitted to send back these men, so well 
acquainted with the surveying work. 1 have 
promised them regular employment later if they 
faithfully adhere to you until you have no further 
need of them. 

Monsieur, I must ask you to do me a kindness. 
It is this: You plainly cannot leave the woods, as 
you design to go around the boundaries of the 
Potongo limit after your brother runs them. You 
must then remain in camp for perhaps two months 
longer. And mademoiselle, your charming sister, 
to whom my dogs and myself are under so much 
obligation, she will remain to care for you and 
cheer you. So I have understood your explana- 
tions. It would be a pleasure to me to feel that I 
had been of some little service in rendering your 
stay in my territory less uncomfortable than it 
might be, for the Potongo lim‘t is in a sense mine. 
I happen to have a hunting-lodge of three rooms 
on it and not far from the center. It will serve 
you as a residence and a base of supplies. It will 
be ready for you on your arrival, and I beg you to 
accept it as a convenience during your work for 
the American, Captain Olds, whom I have the 
pleasure of knowing quite well. You will find the 
Indian, John Muskrat, there on your arrival. He 
is instructed to bring to me any message that you 
may give him, and I beg you to call on me at any 
time for any aid I can supply. 

Monsieur, 1 beg you to present my compliments 
to mademoiselle, your sister, and to your brothers, 
and request that you will all believe me, very 
much your debtor and good friend, 

Armand de la Ronde. 


“Ts he demented ?”’ said Abbott, as he folded 
the letter. 

“He is a thorough gentleman and most won- 
derfully kind,” said Alice. 

“He’s left ye a comfortable cabin, onyway,” 
said Duncan, “by what his men was tellin’ 
Cadien of the beds and carpets and such like 
there. But I’m thinking he is sair daft, yon puir 
lad, for he calls it a pleasure to know Captain 
Olds !”” 

Two days later the Macrea survey was tied 
together and completed. Three days more and 
the Andrews party had received the cabin from 
John Muskrat, whose own cabin was seven 
miles distant, near the south boundary of the 
Potongo limit. 

So Alice, Abbott and Duncan remained in 
considerable comfort, while Aleck and Ned went 





THE TRAPPER WHEELED. 


sleet from John Muskrat’s cabin. A slight crust 
was forming over the soft snow. It held his 
advanced snow-shoe for an instant, but as his 
weight came on it, down he plunged into the 
slush. He pulled hard on the rear snow-shoe, 
lifted it with a heavy weight of clinging white, 
kicked and shook the burdened foot to throw the 
snow off the mesh, advanced the shoe and 
slumped down again. 

It was hard work. Since early morning, eight 
hours ago, he had been doing less than seven 
miles of easy country. He was wet to the skin, 
from cap to moccasins. He steamed clouds as 
he struggled on doggedly. 

The stern face of the youth was set with an 
extreme anxiety. Seldom, when he ‘had been 
alone, had his imagination been so vivid. The 
trees dripped water on him. He could hear 
rivulets dripping and gurgling in the tiny water- 
courses of the sloping woodland. And through 
the drip and over the rivulets and beyond the 
gray trees he seemed to see before him two 
figures— Alice cozy in the comfortable hunting- 
lodge of Armand de la Ronde, and Aleck lying 
groaning where he had left him. 

Ned shrank from taking Alice out of that com- 
fort; shrank from going on to tell her what had 
happened. But on he went, doggedly, drawn by 
the promise she had exacted from him. 

It was after five o’clock, and old Duncan was 
pottering about in the sleet, cooking the evening 
meal by the spluttering open fire, for there was 
neither fireplace nor stove in the hunting-lodge, 
when Alice came out to him. 

“T thought I heard some one coughing,” she 
said. 

They listened together. Underbrush concealed 
Ned, but his laboring breath they could faintly 
hear. Alice called “O-oh! ooh!” but he did 
not respond. Now he came into view, and 
slowly struggled to her. His young face was 
gray and dreadful with fatigue and the strain 
of his anxiety. 





“Ned, Ned, how..tired you are!” cried Alice, 


In the | 


come through in such dreadful snow-shoeing ?”’ 


is done for! He is lying at John Muskrat’s. I 


“Alice,” he gasped, his voice, usually so clear | am afraid I have killed him.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











NCE in his life old 
Thad Griffin, the trap- 


per, did a very foolish 
| thing: at least that was what he called the act | 
when he thought of it at all, for a long time 
afterward. Two young Sioux braves having 
attacked him, Thad had killed one and wounded 
the other. But he took the wounded man to his 
cabin, dressed the wound, nursed the Indian 
back to health, and then restored his gun and 
canoe, and told him to go home to his own 
people. 

But the Indian did not lead a scalping party 
back to the trapper’s camp, as Griffin had half- 
expected he would. Nothing more was heard of 





Would Aleck consent? If so, what had been | 





him. Three years after, when Griffin left Fort | 
Snelling at the end of September, and started up 


| the Minnesota River to begin his fall hunt, the 
At that moment Ned was tramping through the | 


incident had almost faded from his mind. He | 


paddled to the head waters of the Pomme de 
Terre, and camped a few days in a little thicket 
of serub-oak, while he looked round to see what 
the prespect was for furs—and for Indians. He 
had kept his eyes open all the way up-river, 
for the Sioux were reported to be on the war- 
path. This, however, was somewhat in the 
trapper’s favor, for they would be likely to travel 
in big bands, and with care he might the easier 
avoid them. 

There were “slathers of fur sign,” but no 
traces of Indians in this region of rolling prairie, 
broken at the eastward by a belt of heavy timber. 
So one day Griffin set out with his gun, to try 
for a saddle of venison. When the afternoon 
was almost over he found a good-sized buck, 
and presently started for camp with the hide and 
saddle slung to his back. 

Clear sky and bracing atmosphere and the 
promise of a successful season made the blood 
fairly bound through the trapper’s veins, and he 
strode along feeling as though he would like to 
sing. Indians were far from his thoughts just 
then. The greater was his dismay when, just as 
he had reached the top of a low ridBe half-way 
between the woods and his camp, he saw a band 
of forty Sioux coming up on the other side. 

Griffin had had many a “fuss” with these 
same Indians, and he recognized them instantly 
as belonging to a village that wintered in the 
Ottertail woods away off at the northeast. 
Evidently they had been out on the Dakota 
prairies for a big buffalo hunt, for they were on 
foot and leading their ponies, which were loaded 
with hides and dried meat. 

Flat in the grass dropped Griffin, but not soon 
enough to escape the sharp eyes of the Indians. 
Raising a terrific whoop, they left the ponies to 
look out for themselves, and came on in a body, 
while Griffin slipped the venison from his shoul- 
ders and started at his best pace toward the belt 
of timber. 

The Indians were not more than two hundred 








yards away when Griffin sighted thems but in 







running he had the advan. 
tage of going down-hill, and 
he had almost doubled the 
distance before they reached the top of the ridge 
and began to shoot at him. None of the bullets 
happened to hit the moving target. 


Griffin glanced over his shoulder. As he 


| expected, a dozen of the swiftest runners had 


thrown off their blankets and, knives in hand, 
were approaching at a rate that meant mischief 
for a man who must cling to a twelve-pound 
gun. But the trapper had been in worse places 


| than this, and he felt that if he could once get 


into the woods, with night falling, he could 
dodge the Indians. 

He was still a half-mile from the timber when 
he looked back once more. One of the braves was 
now far in advance of the others, but all his pur- 
suers were gaining, and Griffin began to fear that 
he might lose the race, tirefl as he was from his 
hunt and handicapped by the weight he carried. 

That foremost Indian must die! Griffin 
slackened his pace a trifle, that he might get his 
breath before trying to take aim. The Indian 
put on an extra burst of speed. 

When Griffin was close to the timber, the 
leading Indian had come so near that the trapper 
could hear the patter of his footsteps. Thinking 
it must be now or never, the trapper wheeled 
and was about to pull trigger when his adversary 
made a movement that caused Griffin to hesitate 
from sheer surprise. The Indian waved him 
toward the woods. 

“White man no shoot!” he shouted. “Me him 
friend! No stop; Injun no ketch nm!” 

The white man took a good look. This—yes, 
this was the same young brave he had spared 
and nursed! Realizing that, Griffin grasped the 
meaning of the words, and instantly he faced 
about and made for the woods again. r 

“White man saved Injun, now Injun save 
white man!” the savage called as soon as the 
trees and bush hid them from sight. “White man 
hide um, heap quick. Injun run by; no ketch 
um. Bimeby dark, white man run off.” 

Griffin shaped his course for the nearest clump 
of bush, and put his last atom of strength into a 
leap that landed him fair in its center. He 
spread himself flat and clung close to the ground. 
Yelling like mad, to lead his mates away, the 
young Sioux kept on into the woods, 

It was so contrary to the trapper’s training to 
trust an Indian that his first movement was to 
slip out his knife. He meant to be prepared in 
case the Sioux should pounce on top of him. 

But the Indian tore on into the forest, and 
after him went the others. They passed so near 
the place where Griffin lay that they might have 
heard his hard breathing had they not been 
running so fast and yelling so lustily. 

But a fat old fellow who brought up the rear 
gave over the chase at the edge of the forest. 
He leaned against a tree not twenty feet from 
Griffin’s bush, evidently intending to wait until 
the others came back with the white man’s scalp. 

The young braves kept up the search until 
after dark. All that time the old fellow lingered 
by his tree, and Griffin durst not even stretch for 
fear of being heard. 

He hardly knew what action to take. It 
seemed that the young brave had meant him to 
get away as soon as the crowd passed; and it 
would be easy enough to shoot the old Indian, 
and then make his escape in the darkness. 

But the trapper finally decided that the right 
thing to do was to lie still. The old fellow 
might be his friend’s father for all he knew. 
To kill him there might throw suspicion upon 
the young man. And Griffin knew that if the 
Indians discovered the trick that had been played 
upon them, they would kill the perpetrator. 

“I won’t do it!” said Griffin to himself. 
if I lose my scalp for it.” 

By the time the band returned from the fruit- 
less chase the trapper had got his breath. He 
wasted none of it, we may be certain, in the 
course of the impromptu council that the Indians 
held before they left the timber. Probably the 
talk lasted less than five minutes. But that 
seems a long time to a man who feels enemies 
crowd around his hiding-place and dreads that 
at any instant they may fairly fall over him. 

But finally they did leave, and Griffin crept 
out of the bush and fetched a wide circuit to 
reach his camp. He did not feel any appetite 
for supper just then. What he wanted to do, 
and did, was to load his belongings into his canoe 
and, heading down-stream, put a wide stretch of 
river between himself and the redskins. 

Griffin never saw or heard of the young Sioux 
again; but the trapper had a better opinion of 
the tribe and the race from that time forward. 

“Sure enough,” he used to say, when he told 
the story, “most of ’em are bad, and others of 
’em are worse; but. I tell you boys, sure enough, 
some Injuns are folks !” 


“Not 
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’ a desirable decoration for him ; but the worst of 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


papery when you see a man hunting around 
under the currant-bushes in his back yard, 
you may be sure he is looking for the piece of 
coal he threw at that cat last spring. The 
chances are that he is sorry he did not throw his 
wateh or the silver sugar-bowl, or something 
less precious than coal. 
Afnons the poor effects of Abel Wolfe, a Cher- 
okee Indian student at Hampton Institute, 
was found a paper on which he had written: 
“My reasons for coming to Hampton: Todevelop 
all my powers; to learn self-control; to help my 
people.” More clearly than many a white man 
that Indian boy perceived the ideal of Christian 
civilization — self-development and _ self-mastery 
for the sake of social service. 
he offenses of exeursionists who create an 
area of untidiness behind them by leaving 
strewn about the odds and ends of picnie prepa- 
rations, vex orderly souls the world over. <A 
recent visitor to Tennyson’s monument at Fresh- 
water had to remove a quantity of broken glass 
from the turf about the memorial before it was 
safe to sit down. “Trippers” had not spared 
even that spot, dear to lovers of verse. 
experiment which the government has been 
making in enlisting sailors for the navy from 
the interior of the country has been successful. 
Several hundred farmers’ boys from Kansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky and Nebraska have been in 
training on the ships Lancaster and Hartford 





during the past few months, and their instructors 
say that they are making exeellent sailors. Most | 
of the boys got their first smell of salt water | 
when they boarded the ships. 


pinion will be divided, although it ought not 
to be, concerning the wisdom of the young | 
woman who gave up her position in the govern- | 
ment printing-office in Washington rather than 
change the style of dressing her hair. She liked 
it “fluffy,” but the foreman of the press-room 
where she was employed insisted that it be 
brushed smooth, as the fluffiness interfered with 
the proper feeding of the press, and Jed to the 
spoiling of paper. Girls may find the incident 
suggestive. 


uring the manceuvers near St. Petersburg 
in August a squadron of cavalry was 
ordered to charge, and galloped into a river, 
where fifty of the soldiers were drowned. 
“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.” The significance of such obedience on the 
part of the Russian soldiers will not be lost upon 
the European powers; and the cruel and unnec- 
essary sacrifice of human lives, by showing of 
what stuff the Russian army is made, may 
ineidentally prevent the slaughter of hundreds 
in battle. ita 


*¢ Tet us, then, be up and doing” is not the motto 

of all. A young Ohio farmer attributes 
a piece of good fortune entirely to his father’s 
laziness. A great field which had never been 
cleared of stumps was recently taken in hand by 
the son, who discovered that the huge and knotty 
stumps were of black walnut, exquisitely 
grained. He sent for a furniture-maker, who 
realized their value for veneering, and paid more 
for the stumps than the former value of the 
whole field. Paternal indolenee is not often 
veneered with such quick-wittedness and gump- 
tion in the son. 


Newspaper gossip of the summer resorts, trivial 

thenzh most of it was, must have suggested 
to a goou many thoughtful people that persons 
who are likely to get into the papers ought to be 
especially careful how they spend Sunday. The 
“personal” that records Mr. Blank as playing 
golf or going fishing on that day is not exactly 


it is that it forces him to set a bad example to 
other people. Noman really desires to be morally 
responsible for anybody else. But if he trans- 
gresses human or divine laws, he becomes so in 
spite of himself. 


department store in New York announced in 
the newspapers of the city one day last 
month that it would give a stick-pin with the 
class number on it to the children in every grade 
in the public schools if each child would mail 
a postal card asking for it. A hundred and 
sixty-five thousand postal cards were received in 
response to the advertisement, which seems to 
indicate, among other things, that when some- 
thing is offered for nothing there is no lack of 
people ready to accept it. Incidentally, also, 
it suggests that advertisements are read, and that 
in turn suggests that advertising pays. 
(= cannot read of the recent international 
military ride from Brussels to Ostend with- 
out feeling both pity and hot indignation. The 
distance is eighty-two and a half miles, and was 
covered in six hours and twenty minutes, by the 
winner of a prize offered by King Leopold. 
Before the fortieth mile was reached four riders 
dropped out because of the exhaustion of their 
horses. The others continued. Horse after 
horse fell and gasped away his life, or was shot 
by his rider when it was seen that he could not 
go on. The winner of the race, who rode a 





Hungarian thoroughbred, “came in amid great 








enthusiasm. The horse died soon after the 
victory.” Such a ride serves no useful purpose 
whatever, and is cruel and brutalizing enough to 
be classed among forbidden things by all civilized 


people. is 


ye says that the Queen of Sheba asked 
Solomen to thread an intricately pierced 
stone, and that he did so by means of a hair tied 
to a living worm. A long sewer in an Ohio 
factory recently became clogged, and a son of 
Solomon came to the rescue. Tying a long ball 
of twine to the shell of a mud-turtle, he put the 
animal into the entrance of the sewer and turned 
on a stream of water. The turtle burrowed his 
way through the refuse, was “watered on” at each 
manhole, and emerged yictorious at the outlet. 
A rope attached to the twine, a swab and strong 
arms accomplished the rest swiftly and economi- 
cally. > 
ummer hotel-keepers say, as the present season 
draws to a close, that they prefer for their 
business a cool summer with generally prosperous 
conditions throughout the country to a hot 
summer in hard times. For once nearly every- 
body will agree with the summer hotel-keeper, 
even if the combination which makes him 
happiest—hot weather and good times—meets 
with only partial approval of the general public. 
Coal dealers usually find their business best 
during a cold winter, but those who live in the 
belt using the anthracite will be very well satisfied 
if the coming season is amildone. From present 
appearances it will be harder for them to get 
coal than to get customers. 
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SECRET OF LIVING. 


By hearty striving only 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 
Harriet W. Sewall. 
® 


PRESIDENTIAL TOURS. 


ot least among the many interesting phases 

N of the tours of a President are the pleasant 

recollections whieh they add to the annals 

of so many towns throughout the country. The 

leading newspapers in nearly every city which 

President Roosevelt has arranged to visit this 

fall have presented to their readers an account 

of former presidential visits, and the occurrences 
connected therewith. si 

Mr. Roosevelt was the fifth President to visit 
Manchester, New Hampshire. Jackson, Grant, 
Hayes and Harrison had been there as Presidents. 
Des Moines, although in a much newer State, 
has entertained nearly as many. San Francisco 
has received Presidents Hayes, Harrison and 
McKinley. Providence is one of the few cities 
that boasts of a presidential visit from George 
Washington. . , 

Every President, probably, has necessarily 
visited cities in the neighborhood of Washington, 
like Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
On the other hand, many good-sized towns in all 
parts of the country have never held within their 
borders a live President, although, perhaps, they 
may have been visited by several men who 
afterward attained the office. 

In monarchical countries great ceremony 
attends the visits of royalty. Queenstown, in 
Treland, derives its very name from a visit there 
of Queen Victoria in 1849; it had formerly been 
known as the Cove of Cork. It is really the 
seaport of Cork, and only thirteen miles away. 

An American who recently travelled from 
Vladivostok to St. Petersburg confesses in his 
letters of travel that it became tiresome to learn 
in city after city that such a tsar had visited the 
place in such a year, and perhaps to see a monu- 
ment commemorating the event. 

If Americans do not so greatly dignify the 
visits of their chief executive, they never- 
theless do take great delight in meeting him. 
Elderly people like to recall the different 
Presidents that they have seen. The tour of 
Monroe, in the early days of the republic, when 
in the undress uniform of a Revolutionary officer 
he visited the military posts of the North and 
East, has become historic. 


* © 


ONE-CENT POSTAGE. 


he rapid extension of free rural delivery has 

been costly, and the expense is as yet only 

partly offset by new business. Neverthe- 

less, the postal revenue is increasing at a rate 

which promises soon to make the Post-Office 
Department self-supporting. 

It never has been the policy of the government 
to make the postal business a source of profit. 
The post-office has been regarded as first of alla 
public convenience, its facilities to be furnished 
to the people at cost, or a little less than cost. 
The service has been continually improved, and 
at the same time cheapened. 

It is natural to expect that the approaching 
disappearance of a deficit in the operations of the 
department will be signalized by some extension 
of the service. It is not certain that this will 
take the form of a one-cent rate of letter postage, 
but that long-desired boon seems nearer than at 
any previous time. 

To cut the rate of letter postage in two may 
seem a hazardous experiment, but it is by no 


means the same thing as cutting in two the’ 


revenue from this source. Experience has proved 





that every cheapening of the cost of postage is 
followed by an enormous increase in the volume 
of correspondence which in no long time restores 
the revenue at first sacrificed. Less than four 
years ago the rate of ocean postage between 
Great Britain and most of her colonies was 
reduced from five cents to two. Correspondence 
has increased so rapidly that the change is 
justifying itself as a business experiment, and 
the political advantage of drawing the mother 
country and the colonies together by cheap 
postage can hardly be estimated. 

At a one-cent rate millions more letters would 
be written annually than now. The low cost of 
asking and answering questions and of sending 
orders by mail would stimulate business. Friend- 
ship and social intercourse would be promoted. 
And if what is sometimes thought the lost art of 
letter-writing were not restored, there at least 
would no longer be a temptation to crowd a 
postal card with a cramped and fragmentary 
substitute for a letter, in order to save postage. 


* @ 


NATURE’S MINSTRELS. 


Oh, that shad a music and a voice 
Harmonious as your own, that I might tell 
What ye have done for me! 
Wordsworth. 
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GETTING UNDER WAY. 


y this time schools all over the country 
have got under way, and already three 
classes of students have declared them- 

selves—those who work, and those who loaf, and 
those who do not belong entirely in either of the 
other two classes. 

The worker can take care of himself anywhere. 
But to the loafers and those who tend to idleness, 
especially such as have entered higher schools 
where the freedom is broader than they have 
known before, any one who has been through 
the trial can givea brief bit of advice. 

Get as much work and as good work safely 
behind you by Christmas as reasonable application 
and the routine of the school will permit. 

The unwary student looks off at the final tests 
in June, when his suecesses and failures will be 
seored up against him, and thinks the ultimate 
reckoning for his year’s work is a long way 
ahead ; there is plenty of time, he foolishly tells 
himself, to bring his rank up if he does not begin 
well. ; 


But a school year is short, and a bad start is 
likely to make fora badend. The work done at 
the beginning of the year is not only an earnest 
of the kind of effort the student is capable of 
all the year; it is a gross quantity of things 
accomplished that need not be done again. 

In these autumn days the mind which has 
rested during the summer can be driven hard; 
indeed, with little driving it will do good service. 
It is much more difficult to do in the spring 
what should have been done in the autumn, and 
neglected work made up in the last desperate 
seramble is sure to be of poorer quality than if it 
is done when it is due to be done. 
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SMALL CHANGE. 


group of young folk were discussing an 

anecdote that recently appeared in The 

Companion about a man who was silent 

and ill at ease in a large party because, as his 
hostess said, ““He can talk nothing but sense.” 

One of the bright girls given to epigram 
exclaimed, ““There’s only one thing worse than 
being able to talk nothing but sense, and that 
is being able to talk nothing but nonsense!”’ Of 
course she was called to account by the young 
men of the party, but she stoutly held her 
ground ; and she was right. 

A man may starve in a country of plenty if he 
has only a ten-thousand-dollar note with which 
to pay for food. ‘‘Small talk” is the small change 
of the mind. He is poor who has nothing else, 
but he is crippled who has none of it. 

Small talk has a bad name, because it is often 
flippant or silly or ceaseless. It need not have 
any of thesegqualities amy more than silver 
eoin need be soiled, or worn beneath its value. 
Thoughtfully and properly used, small talk is 
an accomplishment—like singing or playing the 
piano. It may be on a lower plane than these, 
but it is even more practical as an equipment for 
life. 

How to acquire it? That is another story, 
and a more difficult one; but the warm heart and 
the willing tongue and the clear mind can find 
a way. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 


y the attempt of Sir Robert Bond, premier 
of Newfoundland, to revive the Bond- 
Blaine convention of twelve years ago, 

American interest has been directed anew to that 
oldest of British colonies, the great, misty and 
mysterious island off the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Discovered by John Cabot in 1497, the scene 
of various attempts at settlement from that time 
until 1623, when George Calvert, afterward Lord 
Baltimore, received a patent of proprietorship to 
the lower peninsula, Newfoundland is not 
lacking in romantic history. More than three 
hundred years ago great fleets of English, Portu- 
guese, Basque and French fishermen hung about 
her fog-bound coasts. So important, indeed, 
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were these fisheries considered that for a hundred 
years settlements within six miles of the coast 
were prohibited. The shores must be kept open 
for the drying of fish. 

In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht ended hostilities 
between France and England, but reserved to 
France the right of catching and drying fish 
along the northern and western shores. So arose 
the “French shore question,’”? which is still 
unsettled. 

The conditions perpetuated by the treaty have 
retarded the development of the island colony by 
repressing enterprise, and so discouraging 
immigration. The sturdy independence and 
pride which have kept Newfoundland from 
uniting with the Dominion of Canada have been 
an additional handicap to material progress. 

For twelve years Sir Robert Bond has been 
working for closer trade relations between New- 
foundland and the United States. The Bond- 
Blaine convention, which failed through the 
intervention of Canada, was a reciprocity 
agreement by which both parties would have 
benefited, but particularly the American fisher- 
men. The imperial government heeded the plea 
of Canada, however, and the convention failed 
ox acceptance. 

The present resumption of negotiations has 
been sanctioned by the British government, and 
inasmuch as Canada cannot now, as it did in the 
former case, advance the argument that it is 
attempting to secure reciprocity with the United 
States, there is little likelihood of any effectual 
protest from the Dominion. 
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THE VALUE OF COURAGE. 


he was everybody’s Aunt Merey. She had a 
cooky for every child, a lump of sugar for 
every horse, a sympathetic ear for every troubled 
woman, and sound counsel for every struggling 
soul. Since she had neither husband nor children 
of her own, her heart expanded to take in every 
creature within its ken. She laughed at her own 
troubles, and sighed over those of others. 

She met trial, and encouraged others to meet it, 
with a sort of brave amusement. ; 

“Keep up good courage; the worst is to come!”’ 
was one of her favorite mottoes. She had been 
good and done good all the days of her life. 

Last winter a tragic thing happened to this 
woman. In the village next the one where she 
lived there were several cases of smallpox. The 
people were well-nigh panic-stricken. Almost 
too late, they took the strictest measures for 
quarantine and vaccination. Meantime, all the 
towns near by caught the fear, although not the 
disease. Friends looked askance at one another. 
A headache was the sign, not for sympathy, but 
for aversion and desertion. Human nature for a 
few brief days showed at its worst. On a bitter 
winter morning Aunt Mercy found herself ill. In 
a flash she thought of the danger of contagion. 
She lived alone, but the grocer’s boy, who called 
early, spread the report that “Aunt Mercy had 
her head all wrapped up, and didn’t want anybody 
to come to see her.” 

The mischief was done. No one went near her 
door. The old doctor, her lifelong friend, who 
would not have failed her, happened to be away 
for a week. It would be cruel even to try to 
picture how the hours and days and nights passed 
for the sick woman. At the end of the week, it 
was good to reflect that she had found rest. 

When it was discovered that she had died, not 
of smallpox, but of typhoid fever, the village dared 
to mourn for her. Soon the brief terror passed, 
and the shamefaced men and women knew how 
cowardly had been their desertion. 

Each secretly thought some one else responsible 
for the failure. But old Silas Thurston, the black- 
smith, summed up the tragedy and its lesson when 
he said: 

“She was the best woman this town ever knew, 
and we let her burn at the stake because we were 
seared. But we know more than we did, and the 
value of plain courage has risen considerable since 
she died.” 
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VINDICTIVE INDUSTRY. 


tyes ee raged at Socrates, who remained 
serene and philosophical, and Anne of Saxony 
threw plates at the head of her illustrious husband, 
William the Silent, who dodged them silently. 
From the earliest history there have been shrews 
and viragos, mated often, by some perversity of 
fate, with men too gentle or too abject to afford 
them the satisfaction of quarreling. 

In the traditions and tales of old New England 
the termagant holds frequent place, despite the 
terrors of the scolds’ bridle and the ducking-stool ; 
although indeed, considering the many cares and 
hardships of our overburdened foremothers, it is 
only surprising that so few of them soured or 
grew irritable under the strain. 

There was one shrew of old-time Sanbornton 
who displayed an ingenious variation on the usual 
methods of her kind. When things went wrong 
and she felt herself injured or aggrieved, she did 
not storm nor scold; she stored up her wrath 
until the next rainy day, and then started out to 
weed the vegetable patch with suicidal intent, 
declaring tragically to her husband that she 
“would eatch her death of cold, and then he'd 
see!” 

Out she would go in the downpour, arrayed in 
clinging cotton skirts and “squdging’’ wet shoes, 
and kneeling down in the mud between rows of 
corn or cabbages, she would give herself up to a 
fury of vindictive industry. 

Her poor, meek husband, having first vainly 
entreated, and then fidgeted indoors at the window 
till he could bear it no longer, would finally sally 
out with the big green family umbrella and pursue 
her with melancholy fidelity up and down the 
rows, trying to keep it over her head as she 
struggled obstinately with pigweed, purslane and 
puddles—an edifying sight to the neighborhood. 
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Her exploits may have had their uses in working 
off temper, but they were not ful as sui 
In due course of nature she died, but in a modest 
and commonplace way, not from catching her 
death of cold, weeding in the rain. 
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ART AND CRAFT 


en of letters who make omelettes to the 
M epicure’s taste, painters who can plant a 
garden and make things grow, poets who can 
build and shingle a hen-house, and editorial writers 
who are adepts in stone masonry are by ho means 
rare people. In the world of action and in the 
world of letters versatility may be met at every 
turn. Ina recent number of Harper’s Bazar Miss 
Katharine De Forest of Paris tells of an English 
general who not only knows how to cook, but 
once cut and made himself a dozen shirts. 

“I had to,” he said, simply, in telling of the 
incident. “At that command, where I was miles 
from civilization, in a jungle, there was no other 
way of getting shirts.” - 

This expert seamster wears the Victoria cross, 
won in that command in a fashion befitting its 
royal name. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, one of the distinctly great 
modern writers, who lives like a sage among his 
books and bees, has upholstered with his strong, 
deft fingers half the furniture of his house, and 
made at least half the rest, including his own 
work-table. 

Madame Maeterlinck, known to the world by 
her stage name of Georgette Leblanc, makes 
almost all her own gowns, for the love of it, 
because she wears picturesque things, which no 
one else could make so well. The day before 
Maeterlinck’s last play was given, Miss De Forest 
found Madame Maeterlinck at work on the cos- 
tume she was to wear in the title réle, “Monna 
Vanna,” copied from an old engraving of one of 
the Rimini in the time of the early Italian Renais- 
sance. She had cut it and made it, and was 
painting on it in gold the strange scrolls which 
covered the old Italian stuff. 

Miss Hannah Lynch, a gifted Irishwoman, the 
Paris literary correspondent of the London 
Academy, a frequent contributor to the great 
English reviews, and the author of the “Autobi- 
ography of a Child,” which has appeared in a 
French translation in La Revue de Paris, shows 
with delight the work of her odd moments in the 
reupholstering and recurtaining of her whole 
salon. 

Mrs. Mosher, an American woman past sixty, 
who is giving fine lectures on Brittany in this 
country, after studying twelve years in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, is well remembered in Paris 
for her delightful breakfasts. At these dainty 
repasts Mrs. Mosher made nearly every dish 
herself. 

Victor Hugo’s manual output was on the colossal 
scale of his literary output, and included carving, 
cabinet-making, decorating, building, seulpture 
and painting. Victor Hugo was always making 
things. So are dozens and hundreds of people 
combining art and craft. Some get an “honorable 
mention,” others do not; but all are achieving 
something to glory in. 
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THE WOMEN OF LANGUM. 


ee supreme — without the ballot! And 
this feather which London Answers sticks 
in the cap of woman is no less brilliant because 
she is allowed to wear it only in the town of 
Langum. 

In that little Welsh village man neither is nor 
pretends to be. In other villages he sometimes 
pretends to be, but in this sequestered nook on the 





Pembrokeshire coast he is simply Annie Williams’s | 


man or Mary Jones’s man, and reeognizes himself 
as such. 

In Langum woman is the dominating force in 
the market; she is the household financier, the 
family accountant, and, in fact, fills all the posi- 
tions which in any other community, civilized or 
barbaric, are, by established precedent, given to 
man. Whether he of Langum has resigned or 
been divested of all responsibilities of life is no 
part of this story. 

There is another important fact in Langum life 
—oysters. The place is famous for them. But 
Langum oysters are in no sense rivals of Langum 
womankind—their proverbial dumbness precludes 
that. 
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ADVICE RESPECTFULLY RETURNED. 


AS The Companion printed not long ago, 
about the school inspector who “ copied 
the theme out” himself, reminds a reader of an 
incident that is said to have occurred at a New 
England university. 

A student called on his instructor in English, 
taking with him a theme which was covered with 
the instruetor’s red ink. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but I couldn’t 
make out this correction here. It’s—it’s a little 
hard to read.” 

The instructor took the theme, scowled at it 
critically, and then said, with a mixture of humor 
and irritation : 

“Why, it says—it says, ‘Write more legibly!’ ” 
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UNCLE TEDDY. 


hen the President goes for a vacation, he 

dons old clothes and behaves very much like 

a boy just out of boarding-school. His comrades 

are children, six of his own and eleven nephews 

and nieces, to say nothing of an accumulating 

crowd of lads and lasses belonging to the 
neighbors. 

The Chieago Record-Herald says that it is an 
interesting sight to see the President on his way 
to the woods or the target-ground at his Long 
Island home with his young companions. He does 
not make pets of his children; he treats them as 
if they were rational beings, and is serupulously 
considerate of their feelings. One day he was 
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sitting in his library talking over publie affairs | 
with a friend, when a gang of boys entered. 

“Uncle Teddy,” 
after four.” 

“So it is,” responded Mr. Roosevelt. “Why 
didn’t you call me sooner? One of you boys get 
my rifle.” Then he turned to his guest, and 
added, “I must ask you to excuse me. We'll have 
this talk out some other time. I promised the 
boys I’d go shooting with them after four o’clock, 
and I never keep boys waiting. It’s a hard trial 
for a boy to wait.” 

Off he rushed with a crowd of lads about him, 
all talking at the same time, with constant appeals 
to “Uncle Teddy.” 


said one, respectfully, “it’s 


ACCORDING TO BERTILLON. 


hen Mr. George Griffith was studying the 

Freneh prison system in New Caledonia, 

he was one day asked by an official if he would 

like to submit to the Bertillon system of measure- 

ment, used for the identification of prisoners. He 

agreed, and was told to take off his boots and coat. 
This is his story of the process: 


The official put me up against the wall, arranged 
me properly, lowered the measuring bar to my 
A and called to the clerk, “One meter, 816.” 

I was placed in a chair, the back of which was 
a measuring scale, and the seat longitudinally 
divided by a ridge, and there my sitting height 
wy ee. : 2 : 

nen he measured my head with calipers in 
two directions from back to front and across, and 
after this he descended to minor matters, such as 
ears, nose, lips, thumb and finger joints, eyelids, 
and soon. He stood me on a box where a human 
foot was rudely outlined, and on that my foot was 
measured. My right arm was measured from the 
elbow to the point of the middle finger. After that 
a print was taken of my thumb and three fingers. 

Then came the most trying part of the ordeal: 
general observation, ating which I stood to 
attention and was looked through and through. 
No detail escaped those gimlet eyes. A scar 
half-hidden in an eyebrow, the result of football 
twenty years before, was discovered and noted. 
The scars of two old knife-stabs in my hand and 
the trace of a parrot-bite on my finger were set 
down. My eyes were examined, and the color of 

ne iris placed in the proper category. 

Finally the clerk asked, “‘Intellectuality?” 

“Mediocre,” said Mr. Gimlet-Eyes, with a brutal 
frankness. 


BOYS IN BATTLE. 


t is inevitable, now the South African War is 
ended, that there should be a superabundance 
of reminiscences of men who took part in it. 
The accounts that have appeared so far show this 
war to be like all others, full of horror and humor 
strangely blended. One of these books, “With 
Steyn and De Wet,” by Philip Pienaar of the Trans- 
vaal telegraph service, contains this brief scene: 


“T went to see my brother, whe was stationed 
at Pepworth Hill, some six miles to our right. 
He belonged to the Artillery Cadets, who at the 
beginning of the war had been distributed amongst 
the various guns in order to give them practical 
experience. 

“Of the four that were attached to his gun, two 
had already been wounded. It was glorious to 
see these lads of fifteen and sixteen daily with- 
standing the onslaught of the mighty naval guns. 
The rocks around their howitzer were torn by lyd- 
dite, and the 1 strewn with shrapnel bullets. 

“*The British say we are trained German 
gunners. Quite a compliment to Germany!’ said 





one young, laughing. 

“*And J,’ said another, inflating his chest, ‘am 
a French or Russian expert. Dear me, how we 
have surprised them!’ ”’ 

A severe thunder-storm now broke overhead. 
They had no tents, and had to find shelter as best | 
they could under tarpaulins stretched between 
the rocks. These were, indeed, the children of the 
Dutch Republic. 
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NAPOLEONDER. 


I" a translation of two folk tales about Napoleon, 
one from the French and the other the Russian, 
George Kennan says that Napoleonder is the 
Russian peasant’s name for the emperor. It is 
not quite clear why he has adopted it. Possibly 
the final syllable der has been added because, tothe 
ear of the peasant, Napoleon seems incomplete, as 
“Alexan” would sound to us without the “der.” 


The point of view of the two nationalities 
differs amazingly. The French peasant regards 
Napoleon as a great leader and conqueror, aided, 
if not directly sent, by God, to show forth the 
power and glory of France. 

The Russian peasant, more thoughtful by nature, 
as well as less excitable and combative, admits 
that the conqueror was sent to earth by God to 
illustrate the divine nature of sympathy and pity 
through the cruelty of war. Both are convincec 

his supernatural origin. The Frenchman 
believes that he was led by a guiding star. The 
Russian argues that he was created by the devil, 
and that God, — given him a soul, to punish 
the Russian people for their sins, then made him 
a man by inspiring him with compassion. 
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YOUNG’S IMPROMPTU. 


i» most persons, Edward Young is the author of | 
“Night Thoughts,” and nothing more. But he | 
was also a man of the world and a shrewd and 
caustie wit, as well as the rector of St. Mary’s 
Chureh at Welwyn. 


It was there, in the | of the rectory, that 
he composed some of the best impromptu verses 
known. He was walking with two ladies when 
some one summoned him to the house. His com- 
— were agreeable, and he was in no haste 
: aa them. Turning as he reached the gate, 
le Said: 


' 
“Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driven; 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 
Like him I go, and yet to go am loath; 
Like him I f° for angels drove us both. 
Hard was his tate, but mine still more unkind: 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 
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THE PEN PARAMOUNT. 


Supreme Court justice, a diplomatist and a 
writer were talking of the extent of the 
influence wielded by each, and the New York 
Times justly eredits the last laugh to the writer. 


“T can govern by injunctions, as the Populists 
put it,” s the judge. _ 

“]T ean involve nations in war,’ said the 
ambassador. 


“And I could, if I would, make the world laugh 
at both of you,” said the writer. 
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‘A Bath. 


Bathing is an art—a neces- 

sity—and a delight if pro 
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Especially do women and children appreciate the 
texture —~ | pliability of the soft rubber brush, the 
massage of the flat-ended teeth of rubber, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to their constitutions, leaving the 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


The Small Grand. 

We show above photographic reproduction of 
our latest triumph, a Grand Piano in miniature. 
It is one of the smallest Grand Pianos made. 
It’s not so very much more costly than the 
Upright, and doesn’t take up much more room, 
| fitting beautifully igto the corner of a room (if 
| you can’t give the middle up to it), yet by an 
| ingenious arrangement it has strings as long and 
| a sounding-board as large as are usually put into 
| larger Grands, thus producing a tone of remark- 
able volume and purity. No amount of money 
can buy a better Grand, for no better can be made. 

Are you interested to know more? Our cat- 
alogue will be sent for the asking, and other 
circulars, together with a letter fully explaining 
all you wish to know. 





HOW TO BUY. 

Our unique method of selling may interest you. Where 
no dealer sells our Pianos we sell direct; practically bring 
our large Boston establishment, Factory and Warerooms 
to your door fe will quote you our lowest prices, 
explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the most 
remote village in the United States as if you lived in 
Boston or New York. More than this, if our careful 
selection of a Piano fails to please you, in other words, if 


you don’t want it after seeing and trying it, it returns to 
us and we pay railroad freights both ways. We solicit 
correspondence, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


M 100 different genuine Labuan, 
« Borneo, China, Turkey, ete., 

with album, only 10c, 1000 fine mixed, 20c, 
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The use of this wonderful cleanser 
throughout the entire household not 
only insures perfect cleanliness, but also 
insures freedom from the danger of in- 


fectious diseases. 


Lifebuoy is a sani- 


tary disinfectant soap which can be used 
everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealer’s, or by mail, two cakes ten cents. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “ THE 


GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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he station basks in a peaceful doze. 
Unused to the floor the long poles pass. 

Truck and wagon and tape-like hose 

Glitter in red or the shine of brass. 
And over the tongues the harness swings, 

As though on some unseen forms designed. 
A fireman whistles, and softly sings. 

The horses nod in their stalls behind. 


Clang! Clang! Clang!—in an instant sweep 
Wide the doors under magic hands. 

Clang! Clang! Clang!—how the horses leap 
Each to his place, at the gong’s commands. 
Clang! Clang! Clang!—there is scurry of feet, 
Snapping of clasp and grasping of line. 

The wagons are into the startled street— 
“What is the number?” ‘“Seventy-nine.” 


Clang!—'tis another clamoring gong 
Shouting the warning: ‘“‘Way, I say! 
Way for my horses, lusty, strong! 
Way for my wagons! Way! Way!! Way!!!” 
Street-cars clear of the crossings draw— 
Drivers press to the pavement’s marge— 
Monarch of all, by might and law, 
Rushes the firemen’s crimson charge. 


Rattle of tires and clangor loud; 
Rhythmic beat of galloping hoof; 
On, to where in gathering crowd 
People stare at a sloping roof. 
What is the work? Is the crisis one 
Taxing courage and strength of men ?— 
Oft there are deeds by heroes done 
Ere horses champ in their stalls again. 
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HOW HE WON HIS CASE. 


YOUNG man from Massachusetts 

had made his way to a bustling 

Western city, and hung out his law- 

yer’s “shingle.”” ‘Then he sat down to 

wait, in anxiety, but with determina- 

tion, for his first case. It came at last, an 

unimportant case from the point of view of an 

older and more experienced lawyer, but the event 

of a lifetime to this youth. He threw himself 

into it with as much fervor as if it involved a 
fee of thousands of dollars. 

From the beginning, chances seemed to be 
against him. 

The trial was before a justice of the peace in 
a turbulent settlement three miles away. The 
court-room was up-stairs over a saloon. The 
preliminaries convinced the young lawyer that 
he had small chance of justice, and he asked for 
a change of venue, but the court indignantly 
refused, and he then availed himself of his 
remaining right, and demanded a jury. The 
jury was impaneled; the trial began, and the 
young lawyer fought with all his strength for 
the case against which he knew a strong preju- 
dice to exist, but which he believed to be just. 

The jury brought in a verdict in his favor, and 
the young lawyer was surprised by a cheer which 
shook the court-room. Jury and witnesses joined 
in the applause, which the lawyer found was in 
his own honor. Even the judge did not withhold 
admiration for the plucky young attorney. 

“Come down-stairs and havea drink !” shouted 
his client, and led his way to the door. The 
whole company followed, and bore him with it to 
the door of the saloon. 

“Thank you,” said the young man, “but I do 
not drink.” 

“But just one drink to celebrate your first 
case,’”’ said the client, and it would have been 
easy for the young man to yield. 

“No, thank you,” he said, “I guess you’ll have 
to excuse me. I can’t do it.” 

“Well, a glass of beer, then!” cried one of the 
crowd, still holding his arm. 

“No, not even beer.” 

“Nor wine ?”” 

“No, nor wine.” The men were warm-hearted 
and generous, although rough, and were dis- 
inclined to yield to the young fellow; but he 
remembered the habits of his home,—the little 
home in the Berkshire hills where he had been 
reared,—and he took new courage. 

“Well, come and have a cigar, anyway,” his 
client said. 

“Thank you,” said he, “‘but I never learned to 
smoke.” 

“Ah, well,” cried some one in disgust, “let him 
go, then!’”? and go he did, walking back alone 
the long three miles, and feeling as depressed 
over the apparent disgust of his new friends as 
he had felt elated over his victory. 

He often referred to it afterward as the hardest 
struggle of his life, and he debated over and over 
again whether principles so rigorous as his 
were suited to his new environment. But he 
resolved to be true to himself and his early 
training. It caused him a struggle to decide, but 
he decided once for all, and in that same decision 
settled a great many other questions without 
knowing it. 

He did not lose by his fidelity. Even the men 
who ridiculed his Puritanism knew that their 
interests were safe with a man of such principles, 
and before long it came to be recognized that 
temptations and ridicule were wasted upon him. 

So were laid the foundations of a successful 
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career at the bar, and of influence in the 
community. 

“] had two cases that first day,” said the 
lawyer, years afterward, “and by the grace of 
God I won them both.’’ 
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A PLUCKY SAILOR. 


0 fall one hundred feet from the ironwork of 

4 i a high bridge, to break both thigh-bones, 

fracture one ankle, and be wounded about 

the head, and still be able to think calmly, was the 

experience of John Anderson, formerly sailor. 

The accident which befell him is described by the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


One afternoon Anderson was swinging happily 
like a bird on a twig, six feet below the roadway 
of the high bridge, and about one hundred feet 
above the Mississippi River. The seat of a swin 
is a short piece of plank. It is attached at each 
end to —_ which, passing 1. - a block, 
return to the swing as a singlerope. By lengthen- 
ing or shortening this rope the man can raise or 
lower himself. 

“T was hanging close to one of the steel rods,” 
said Anderson, “a rod that I was painting. y 
rope was good and fast. I had no warning of any 
danger, when the sky and the clouds and the 
bottom of the big bridge dashed past my eyes, 
and the air whistled in | ears like a typhoon on 
the China seas. I knew | was going own head 


rst. 

“IT wasn’t frightened. I said to myself, ‘Now I’ll 
strike the river before long, and if 1 keep going 
this way I’ll hit the water head first, which will be 
ust as good as diving ; and being a good swimmer 

can easy get ashore. 

“But about sixty feet down—I didn’t measure 
the distance then—my head struck one of the 
cross-rods a slanting blow. My legs sort of 
huddled up as | fell, probably, and came down 
full force against the rod. I could hear the bones 
erack. They made quite a loud noise like a 

reussion cap. Then I thought to myself, ‘Well, 
his is your last cruise for sure,’ and things got 
black before me. I guess I fainted. 

“But the cold water brought me to. I bobbed 
up as natural as a harbor buoy. But as soon as I 
made my first kick, or, rather, tried to make it, I 
found that both my legs were hanging as heavy 
and dead as shot in a canvas bag. They didn’t 
pain me, though. But when I found I couldn't 
swim I felt my gun was spiked for sure. 

“Just then I heard the crew up aloft hollering, 
‘Good boy, sailor! You're all right! Keep it up! 
Boat’s coming! Keep a-paddling, Jackie!’ It did 
sound fine and hearty, let me tell you. Andsol 
kept a-paddling until a man reached me in a boat 
fifteen minutes after I dropped down.” 

Anderson rapidly recovered at the hospital, and 
will not be permanently maimed or disfigured. 
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SETTLED OUT OF COURT. 


“ ell, no, Judge Holmes wasn’t a lawyer 

by profession,” admitted Mr. Flanders, 

“but he was one by consent of the 
neighborhood. He was a weaver by trade, and 
made good pay in the Chester mills. *Twasn’t till 
he was well along that he come up here to New 
Hampshire and bought the Hobbs place and 
settled down. He wasn’t no great of a farmer, 
but ’twasn’t long ’fore we saw that we’d got a 
remarkable man in our midst—yes, sir, remark- 
able.” The stranger expressed his interest, and 
Mr. Flanders continued: 

“He’d thought out things for himself. His 
judgment was — on most any subject, but 
when it came to law the little, nice points seemed 
to come to him by nature. We never went down 
to Seymouth to consult with Squire Phillips after 
we knew what we had right in our village. No, 
sir, we just took our cases to Judge Holmes; he 
settled ’em out o’ court, and we ’bided by his 
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you recall any specially interesting case 
that was submitted to him?” asked the visitor. 

Mr. Flanders’s hand sought his stragglin white 
beard. ‘‘Ye-s,” he said, after a moment's thought. 
“There was the case of Hi Savage’s cat. It was 
a tortoise-shell, and Hi’s family set an awful lot 
by it. One morning Hi found it dead down along 
by his spring, and he declared that Hen Eaton’s 
dog killed it. They was both pretty hot-tempered, 
and they had it back and forth for some time. 
ay we got ’em to lay the case before the 
judge.” 

“Fes,” said the visitor, encouragingly. 

“We found the judge playing croquet on the 
common with some of his cronies,” continued Mr. 
Flanders, “but he was soon sitting in his old 
leather chair, and pretty nigh all the village 
crowded into his little office. 

“Well, sir, he got down to a verdict in ten 
minutes! He heard what they had to say; he 
twisted twice round, then he laid his head back 
in that chair. ‘Hen,’ says he, ‘it is highly 
cartilaginous to kill a cat.’ Yes, sir, that was 
just what he said, inside o’ ten minutes!” 

The visitor wondered whether this sep conntion 
a a meant a heavy fine or jail and hard 
abor, but he said, ‘I’m not familiar with technical 
phrases. Just what did ‘the judge: mean?” 

“T don’t know that myself,” said Mr. Flanders, 
frankly. ‘We never picked any of his verdicts to 
y understood that it was for 

i and against Hen, so Hi went right out and 
mopped Hen all over Sanborn’s medder lot.” 
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THE WEAVER BOTANIST. 


ohn Duncan, the weaver botanist of Scotland, 
was regarded as daft by most of his acquaint- 
ances. The country folk ridiculed and tor- 
mented him whenever they discovered him with 
his bundle of “weeds.” On one occasion, relates 
his biographer, Mr. Jolly, John Duncan used his 
knowledge of a simple botanical fact to win the 
respect of his would-be tormentors. 


Duncan was returning from a walk, laden with 
plants, when he was met by a number of farm 
servants, who thought to have some fun with the 
weaver and his weeds. He took their remarks in 
good part and then showed them a sprig of mony oe 
asking if they knew what it was. Yes, the ad 
seen it; it bore berries. One of them knew where 
there was one big bush near by, but “nae leevin’ 
ever saw a single berry on’t.’” There was no 
other bush for miles around. John saw his 
any if, as he surmised, it was a female 
plant. 

All set off to see this bush. They soon found it, 
a solitary female plant in full bloom. 

“Nae doot ye think yoursel’s clever chiels,” said 
Johan, a could ony o’ ye make that bush bear 

ies ?” 


r : 

They laughed him to scorn, but the weaver 
asserted that he could and would make it bear 

tries. Then, stretching out his hands over the 
bush, he murmured some long botanical terms in 
the manner of a magician and ended, “Thou shalt 
bear berries for once!” He then told them that 


| 
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he would remind them in the fall to come to see 
the —— bearing fruit. i 

Next day the weaver went to a place miles away, 
where the staminate — were in full bloom, 
broke branches and with the greatest care brought 
them to the solitary pistillate plant, and shook the 
pollen over the blossoms. hen from time to 
time he watched the plant and saw the berries 
growing. The experiment was a success. 

In the fall he summoned the party to see the 
lant loaded with berries. They were amazed, 
he more so when Jolin concluded the drama by 

saying that the bush would never again bear 
berries; and sure enough, it never did. 

Speaking afterward of the subject in the society 
at Auchleven, Duncan said that when he saw the 
successful action of the pollen, it gave him more 
happiness than would have been.his had he fallen 
heir to a kingdom. 





The Service of the Leaves. 
By Jefferson Fletcher. 


hen the drear, sear days creep in like thieves, 
Sisterly kind are the golden leaves: 
Through long, warm, simmering summer noons 
They have dipped from the sun with their emerald 
spoons: 
Now their hoarded sunshine, scattering, stays 
The famine of these lean fall days. 
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ATTRACTING A CROWD. 


t is said that the easiest thing in the world is 

| to collect a crowd, and the trick of standing 
perfectly still on a street corner with one’s 
eyes fixed on a church steeple is well known, yet 
it never fails to gather a number of curious people, 
anxious to know what the man is gazing at. The 
New York Herald gives an amusing account of 
the way in which people had their curiosity 
excited, until a large crowd gathered to see the 
outcome of what appeared to be a serious quarrel. 


Two men came hurrying down the thoroughfare 
from opposite directions. As they were just about 
to pass each other, the man in the heavy green 
sweater lurched to the left and upset the man 
with the satchel. The second man sprang to his 
feet and shook his finger under the other’s nose. 

“You idiot! Can’t you see where you are going?”’ 

“It was an accident.” 

“Nothing of the sort! You deliberately turned 
to the left and tripped me up.” 

“Then I apologize.” 

“Some things need more than an apology. Do 
you think I am going to let a lout knock my head 
off and then mumble a measly ‘Beg pardon’ ?” 

A crowd was collecting aa. The loud and 
excited words caused pedestrians to come from 
all sides. The man in the green sweater backed 
off several paces and doubled up his fists. 

“Did you say I was a lout?” 

“T insinuated it.” 

“Then you have got to fight. I ran into you 
accidentally and apologized like a gentleman, but 
I see that you are looking for trouble. Come over 
into this vacant lot and we will have it out.’ 

The crowd was delighted. There was every 
ees gro of a lively set-to. Messengers forgot 

heir errands, and teamsters left their trucks at 
the curb. Old gentlemen, who looked as if every 
minute of their e were worth a dollar, came out 
from their offices and followed the crowd. Every 
occupation was represented, excepting that of 
liceman. 

Once on the lot the two belligerents turned 
and faced the crowd. The man with the satchel 
opened it and brought forth a dozen books and 
envelopes. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, flourishing the books 
in the air, “this man’s apology has been accepted, 
so there'll be no Agnt, but while you are all here 
let me show you the ‘Life of General De Wet.’ 
The man who buys this book for a quarter gets 
a genuine Alaska diamond pin, a pair of Peru 
pearl cuff-buttons, an Australian gold ring and a 

lass pen. Greatest bargain on earth, gentlemen! 

ome a-running.” 

When the members of the crowd had bought all 
the books they seemed inclined to, and business 
had grown too dull to be profitable, the man with 
the satchel packed up the remainder of his goods 
and — profits with the man in the green 
sweater. 
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FOLLOWING NATURE’S PLAN. 


T make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before is a feat in some parts of 
the West. Hard work, fertilizers, frequent 
sowing and watering are not enough ; the man who 
tries it must be instinctively wise, with complete 
understanding of the fine feminine shades of 
character in grass. 


Some years ago, when Gen. J. Franklin Bell 
was adjutant of the Seventh Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, where he was stationed, was in an 
incomplete state, says the New York Times. 
Barracks, stables, administration buildings and 
officers’ quarters were newly constructed and 
rather luxurious for an army post, but lawns 
and shade-trees were lacking. 

To obtaining these the adjutant applied himself 
with characteristic vigor. By transplanting elm- 
and cottonw -trees, he soon had the shade 
problem in a fair way of solution, but the grass 
would not grow. ne evening a number of 
officers, coming from the artillery post, were 
amazed to see the adjutant on the roof of his 
house, hose in hand, os the lawn. 

“What in the world are you doing up there, 
Bell?’’ one of them called. 

The adjutant sopeee sprinkling and looked 
down at the group. “When you sprinkle the lawn 
from the ground the grass won’t grow because the 
moisture doesn’t come the way nature sends it,” 
he answered. Then, in a tone of conviction and 
determination, he added: “I believe the grass 
knows it, too! But if my strength and the water 
hold out, ’'m pong to fool that TS ii 

He did it. Ina few years Fort Riley had as fine 
a lawn as any army post in the country. 
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WORDS WHICH HAVE A HISTORY. 


eople who think that they can change the 
p English language or any word in it on 
the strength of a theory would do well to 
remember that in language as in dress the custom 
of the intelligent majority makes a word correct 
or incorrect. Professor Kittredge of Harvard 
University, writing in Harper’s Magazine on the 
“Ways of Words in English Speech,” points out 
that error, pure and simple, is the origin of some 
linguistic changes which have been accepted. 
“He was drownded” is a vulgar error; but so 
once was “grafted,” for the old form of.the word 
was “graff,” not “graft.” In this ease error has 
become consecrated by usage, and the historically 








correct form is no longer good English. Further- 
more, it is mere accident that “drownded” has not 
followed the same course. 

Some of the queerest freaks of language are due 


to the blunders of “folk etymology.” Our word 
“earryall,” for instance, is not a compound of 
“carry” and “all,” .as the sense seems to indicate, 
but a slight variation of the French “‘carriole,” a 
diminutive of “car.” The change was made in 
obedience to the universal tendency to assimilate 
the unknown to the known—to make words mean 
something by associating them with others which 
they resemble in sound. 

n there is no etymological relation between 
the words associated, as when “sparrow grass” is 
made out of “asparagus.” “Lantern” became 
“lanthorn,” because lantern panes were made of 

orn. In “cutlass,” which is from the French 
“coutelas,” and has nothing to do with “cut,” we 
have one -~_% ° of popular etymology; a second is 
reached in the sailor’s change to ‘“‘cut-lash,” in 
which the whole word is so transformed as to 
seem to express an appropriate meaning. Whether 
such transformed words are accepted or not is 
pure accident. 

The study of untrammeled linguistic processes 
r does not > slovenliness or inaccuracy of 
diction. Usage is not lawless. Although many 
word changes are due to accident and other 
irrational causes, they are all in the long run 
pe by the genius of the language, which has 
ept English true to itself through vicissitudes of 
fortune that stagger imagination. 
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HAD EYES LIKE THE COLT. 


his little story from the New York Evening 

Post illustrates very pleasantly the fact that 

a man who has sympathy and understanding 

for dumb animals may be safest to trust with the 

care of a troublesome child, and may find a way to 
make the child happy: 


Five families had successively volunteered to 
rovide a home for the little “slum” girl, and 
he fifth had just sent her back to the arms of the 
benevolent organization which had charge of her. 
—— to the reports from these families she 
was an infant a and the agent who was taking 
her back to the city felt ae 

A big, broad-jawed man, friendly with the 
friendliness of the West, sat down beside the 
agent, who, feeling the need of some one to share 
his troubles, told the Western man the whole 


story. 
oul take the little girl,” said the stranger. 
The agent greped. 
ae now I told you what a terror she is,”’ he 


said. 
“T know,” said the man, “but I think she and I 
can get along all right. I don’t know that I told 
you I was in the stock-raising business. I’ve got 
a colt on my farm that nobody can manage but 
myself. Well, that little girl has eyes just like 
that colt. As soon as we get to the station, if 
you've willi g I'll telegraph to my wife and tell 
er about it.’ 

The ~— of the story is the most satisfactor 
art of it. The stockman’s prediction prove 
rue. The little girl was perfectly happy in her 
new home, and the couple have recently adopted 

her and legally given her their name. 
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TOO CLEVER. 


physician who writes his “Confessions” 

A anonymously in the Independent says that 

he once received a request to call on an old 

patient who was afraid of taking scarlet fever. 

The patient was one of two elderly sisters whom 

he had attended for many years. He responded 
at once. 


I apeetes her in the sitting-room, he says, and 
noted her pulse while in the act of shaking hands 
with her. By some witty remarks I contrived to 
make her laugh, which enabled me to see her 
tongue. Then I said in a playful tone: 

“Tf you will get me a glass I will treat you to 
some of my patent soda-water.” 

She did so. I put a tablet in the water, and she 
drank it. 

At that time I took great pride in my original 
methods. I tried to educate my patients to like, 
and not to dread, the visits of the doctor. In this 
ease all of my work had been done without the 
direct — of the patient, and I felt ver 
happy over it. I bade my patient good-by wit 
extreme cheerfulness. 

She looked surprised and then said, “Of course 
you will come up-stairs and see my sister?” 

“Not to-day,” I said. ‘Give her my respects.” 

“Why,” she said, looking mystified and startled, 
“how strangely ‘ou talk!’ 

“Strangely?” Techoed. “Why?” 

‘Because I sent for you to prescribe for my 
sister, and you decline to see her.” 

It flashed over my mind in an instant. I had 

rescribed for the wrong sister. I was entirely 

00 clever. 
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POORLY EQUIPPED. 


here are some pleas so moving that it would 

| take a heart of stone to resist them. Squire 

Patterson is the only representative of the 

law in a New England town, and is therefore 

the recipient of constant appeals for the adminis- 

tration of justice not only from his neighbors, but 
from many of the dwellers on outlying farms. 


One day a widow, known to him as a shiftless 
and complaining person, waylaid him in the 
post-office. 

“See here, square,’ she said, querulously, “I 
want you should say something to Nathan Boggs 
that’s got the farm next mine. He’s told it round 
that I don’t keep my hens at home, and that he’ll 
have the law on me if I don’t, on account of his 
corn. And I want you to put it plain to him how 
that he ought to have more patience, considerin 
he’s got sons to help him and money laid by an 
what all; and everything I’ve got in this earthly 
world is one cow and those hens and six head 0’ 
gal children that can’t throw a stone straight!” 





® 
THE STRAIN ON PARENTS. 


id hat is mohair, mammy?” asked Sally 

W Peterson Jones, looking up from her 

slow perusal of the newspaper, and 

keeping her place on the page with a dusky 
forefinger. 


Mammy Jones began to rock faster. ‘ You 
know w’at hair is, s’pose, don’ you?” she 
man a ’m,” ded Sall tl 
“Oh, yas’m,” responded Sally, promptly. 

“Well den, does you know Wat amo is?” asked 
her mother, rocking still faster. 

‘No’m,” admit Sally, with great reluctance. 

“Well, chile, yo’ can’t ’spee’ me to take de place 
ob a natchel hist’ry ob animals fo’ you,” said her 
mother, calmly, allowing the rocking-chair to 
slacken its speed. “W’en you’ve hunted up de 
mo in one ob goer school - ks, an’ know jes’ 
what he looks like, come to me, an’ I’ll ’splain de 
rest. But chillen ‘mus’ und’take some work on 
dere own eddication, shorely. ’Tain’t right fo’ 
payrents to do it all.” 
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HOW RAYMOND LEARNED TO BE BUSY. 


By Sara 


aymond had been sitting out on the porch 

R for a long time, playing with the kitten. 

At least he thought he had been playing 

with her, but she evidently did not agree with 

him, for she had just scratched his finger so that 

it bled. So it was an unhappy little boy who 
started out to find somebody to play with him. 

Katie was in the kitchen making a cake, and 
as he stood in the doorway watching her the 
sound of the egg-beater said to him, “Bzz, bzz, 
bzzy! Bzz, bzz, bay!” “O Katie,” he said, 
“come on and play with me a while.” 

“T’d like to, Ray, but you see I’m busy,” she 
answered, as she mixed the eggs and the sugar 
in the big yellow bowl. 

“Yes, I see,” replied Raymond. “ That’s 
what the egg-beater was saying, ‘Busy, busy!’ ” 
and he ran off out into the back yard. 

Papa was out there cutting the grass, and the 
lawn-mower made so much noise that he didn’t 
hear his little boy when he called to him to come 
and play. When he reached the fence he turned 
and asked over his shoulder, “‘What is it, son?” 
But Ray had been listening to the lawn-mower, 
and it had said, “Bzz, bzz, bzzy!’’ just like the 
egg-beater, only much louder, so he said, “I 
s’pose you’re busy, papa, so I’ll try and find 
somebody else to play with me.” 

“Where’s mamma, Katie?” he asked at the 
kitchen door. 

“Up-stairs in the sewing-room, I think,” and 
Ray trudged slowly up-stairs to find her. 

The door of the sewing-room was open, and 
before he got to the landing Ray could hear the 
noise of the sewing-machine. ‘“Bzz, bzz, bzzy! 
Bzz, bzz, bzzy!’’. it said. Ray stood and listened. 
Mother looked up at the end of her seam and 
called to him to come in. ‘Well, little boy, you 
look pretty mournful, it seems to me. What’s 
the matter ?’”’ she asked, cheerily. 

“T want somebody to play with me, mamma, 
*cause kitty scratched me, and I don’t like her 
any more, and everybody’s busy but me, and 
I’m not having any fun at all. Katie’s making 
cake and the egg-beater says ‘Busy’ all the 
time, and papa’s cutting the grass and the 
mower says ‘Busy,’ and now your sewing- 
machine says ‘Busy,’ too, and I guess I’m the 
only one in town that isn’t busy!” 


“Poor little son!’’ answered mother, stroking | 


B. Smith. 


| back the tangled hair from his forehead. “How 
would you like to take a note to Aunt Mary for 
me and bring me back an answer? You can 
get your velocipede and ride down.” 

“Oh, that would be fun,” said Ray, and ina 
few minutes he was speeding off over the pave- 
ment on his little tricycle. As he rode along, 
the wheels rattled on the stones, and a familiar 
sound came to his ear, “Bzz, bzz, bzzy!” 
“Why,” he cried, “I guess I’m busy, too, just 
like everybody else! That’s why I feel so good!” 
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WHY? 


‘¢ Drother,” said Ruth to Teddy, one day, 
As the children were out in the yard at play, 
“TI don’t see how the little plants know 
They should: send their leaves up and their roots 
below.” 
“How do you know,” he scornfully said, 
“You should stand on your feet and not on your 


head?” HARRIET GOODRICH MARTIN. 
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PATTY’S KNITTING. 
By Rosalind Richards. 
66 dear me!” sighed Patty. “Two 

O whoie weeks! Whatever shall I do?” 

Indeed there was reason for sighing, 
for the twist that had made Patty hold on to her 
right foot and cry “Ow! ow!” the night before, 
had proved to be a sprained ankle, and there the 
poor foot lay, done up in bandages, instead of 
tripping and dancing about in its small brown 
shoe, and little hot pains ran about the ankle. 

Aunt Patience was sitting by the window, 
winding worsted with her smooth white fingers. 
Patty is her namesake, although you never would 
think so, for Patty is round and brown, and 
Aunt Patience is slight and tall. 

“I have thought of something, Patty,” said 
Aunt Patience, who still uses the pretty Quaker 
speech. “Thee shall learn to knit.” 

Patty’s eyes grew bigger and rounder, and 
she winked them rather quickly. It was bad 
enough not to be able to play for two whole 
weeks, but how could Aunt Patience want to 
make her work? And knitting must be very 
hard work indeed. She is a brave child, though, 
and tried hard to smile happily and feel pleased. 





Aunt Patience was gone a long time, and | 
when she came back she brought two ivory | 
knitting-needles, and a great ball of soft white | 


wool. It was creamy white and soft as down, 
but at sight of it Patty’s tears nearly brimmed 
over, for it was the biggest ball that was ever 
seen, nearly twice as big as Patty’s head. Aunt | 
Patience must have seen the look of dismay, for 
she said, “See, Patty, thee remembers the great 
snowball thee rolled the other day, that at first 
was not bigger than thee’s hand? We will play 
that we are unrolling the snowball, and thee can 
knit a little blanket for the poor baby I told thee | 
of, that has no mother. Only, Patty, this is a| 
kind of magic ball; it must all be knitted faith- | 
fully, not unwound or pulled out, or the good 
luck will tumble out and roll away.” 

As I said, Patty is a good child. Her brown 
fingers are more used to making mud pies than 
to fancy-work, but she did her best to make 
them follow Aunt Patience’s slim white ones, | 
and by supper-time the stitch was learned. | 

It made her fingers cramped and stiff, and the | 
next morning, when the great ball was just as | 
big as on the night before, and she could hear 
the children playing out-of-doors, she had to 
wink very hard indeed to keep back the tears. 
Aunt Patience read aloud, though, from a 
delightful fairy story, and Patty knitted, and 
little by little the needles learned to move more | 
easily. She knitted on, and the story was most 
absorbing, when she noticed something blue and 
silky showing between the strands of worsted, 
and then a tiny china hand. Patty gave a little | 
cry, but then reniembered that the worsted must 
all be knitted and not unwound, and worked the 
faster, and presently out tumbled the loveliest 
of tiny dolls, with silky hair and eyes that 
opened and shut, all dressed with light blue 
ribbons. 

“Ah, Patty,” said Aunt Patience, “now thee 
knows all the magic of the ball. This is the 
way that all good German children learn to knit. 
Ihad the dolly dressed for thee, but thought 
thee would like her better in this way.” 

Never was such fairy knitting. The next 
present was a small old-fashioned leather case 
fitted with scissors and thimble, and next a tiny 
mother-of-pearl penknife, just an inch long. 
There were good long stretches of work in 
| between, sometimes a whole day’s knitting, but 
| in the most unexpected places wonderful pres- 
| ents tumbled out. Patty’s fingers flew, and the 
white blanket lengthened as if by magic. When 
a set of ivory tablets appeared, Patty said, “I 
should like to send these to mother,’”’ and Aunt 
Patience smiled. 

At last the great ball was no bigger than 
| Patty’s hand, and that day the doctor came and 
| poked and rubbed the little foot, and said that 
|as Patty had been so good and quiet she might 
| go out for a sleigh-ride to-morrow with Aunt 
Patience. 
| That evening her fingers flew, to finish the 
| ball before bedtime. 
| J wonder if there can be anything more. I 
| feel something hard!” she said. “O Aunt 
| Patience, they have all been so lovely, and it has 
| been such fun !’”’ 
| When the ball was no bigger than a walnut 
| something bright showed between the strands. 
| Patty knitted on, and there, wrapped round with 
| the very end of the worsted, was a little crystal 
| locket circled with a flower-wreath of gold. 

“OQ Aunt Patience!’ cried Patty. 

Aunt Patience tied the locket round her neck 
with a piece of velvet ribbon. 

“Thee has been a good girl, Patty, and I 
| think thee has gained other things besides the 

little presents from thee’s first knitting. And 
to-morrow, when we go for our drive, we can 
| take the blanket down to Mary’s baby.” 
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Che Little Apple- Cree. 


By Sydney Dayre. 


Dear Wother Wature gave to me 
GX sweet spring gown. 
Those colors soft and rare— 
The dainty pink and pearl and white— 
3 wore it with a proud delight 
GIl through the springtime fair. 


Come to me, children fair, 
Gnd all my bounty freely take, 
With love and smiles for her sweet sake 


Sf you could see 





n pride 3 hold 
red and gold. 


ung them there. 





















NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


When All-- asked his mother for a story she 
said she would tell him about the all ------ that 
come up on the banks of the river and catch 
any one who comes within reach. He did not like 
to hear of such cruel creatures; so she told him 
of the little boy who lived in the all --, and whose 


mother was all---- to live there without paying 
rent. Her all------ was very small, and she 
had to pay an all------- doctor to visit her boy, 
who was a cripple, every day. She tried to 
all------ his condition by all the ways she could. 
She baked little cakes for him, which she flavored 
with all ----- , and containing all kinds of fruit, 
to all--- his appetite and to all -- his hunger. 
It was an all------ thing for her to do, but 


verhaps some other food would have been better 


or him. She, however, all---- that it would not 
hurt him. 
2. 
ANAGRAM. 


What I Saw in the Music House. 


1. I card coons. 2. O pa, slain hare. 3. Pap 


zibes. 4. A cat’s nest, 5. Cart lines. 6. Teapots 
nscorn. 7. It’s arug. 8. La! golf tees. 9. Melted 
Turks. 10. By calms. 11. P. hoaxes son. 12. I 


Broom nets. 
16. Shrew Japs. 


3. 
CHARADES. 

‘ 
My first spans part of any ball. 
My next is little, very small. 
My third on London’s streets doth roll. 
An ancient weapon is my whole. 

Il. 
With rule and compass and square, 

The sage essayed my whole to draw. 
“That monkey,” did his wife declare, 

““Is the worst brute I ever saw. 


14. Single art. 
17. Pan’s 


am no brutes. 13. 
15. Hic! deep soil. 
deep pain. 


“T went to see how they got on 
(He and my pet), one minute passed. 
The cage’s upset, my bird is gone, 
My first two is my last.” 
III. 
My first is a dog of low degree. 
My second a grain you often see. 
My third is a toilet necessity. 
My whole is used every day in the week 
If a horse is to be kept nice and sleek. 
IV. 
My first each animal possessed 
As to the ark it walks or runs; 
And Noah, who was surely blessed, 
Could find it, too, among his sons. 


My second with its odor sweet, 
Now fragrant as in times of yore, 
In far Arabia’s burning heat 
The beautiful mimosa bore. 
To artisans, indeed to all, 
My whole most useful often proves ; 
In war and peace, when need doth call, 
It strikes whene’er the spirit moves. 


4. 
OMISSIONS, 

If You Went Away 
A vehicle would become a covering for the head. 
A god of fields would become “to ventilate.” 
A floating mark would become a lad. 
To stoop low would become a place for repose. 
A piece of cloth used as a covering would become 

a coagulation. 

A duet would become “to accomplish.” 
Vain would become a goad. 
To wake would become a flower. 
The seat of life would become a musical note. 
A fish would be the pace of a horse. 


5. 
CONCEALED PROVERB. 

Time drags. Alas! the hours are chill, 

And darker grows the night. 
The tide is going out—we will 

Be forced to wait for light, 
For we cannot be sure which way to go, 
With no bright beacon on the shore to show 
The man who guides the boat how he shall row. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 

1. Tiger, tier; fakir, fair; lance, lace; bruit, 
brit; cobra, Cora; paste, pate; table, tale; sable, 
sale; pedal, peal; hoist, host; coupé, cope ; rebel, 
reel; medal, meal; piper, pier. 

2. Star. 

8. Seasons, lesson, mantilla, needless, readjust, 
wanton, warranted, weather. 

4. 1. Mushroom. 2. Pan, a, sea, a—panacea. 

5. Cute hams; such meat; shame. Cut; mus- 
| tache; must ache; chums eat; eats much; must 
|}each; chum East; muse, chat; Sue match; the 
sumac. 
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E LECTRIC PEAT FACTORIES.—A new indus- 
try in Norway is the manufacture of peat 
fuel as a substitute for coal, the machinery being 
driven and the peat dried and pressed into 
briquettes by electric power derived from water- 
falls. Peat in its natural condition contains 85 
per cent. of water. The heat needed to expel 
it is obtained from electricity. There is talk of 
introducing the system into Lreland. 
penon Coat Back To Woop.— Recent dis- 
cussion of the future exhaustion of the coal 
supply leads Mr. D. E. Hutchins, one of the 
government forest officers in Cape Colony, to 
advocate the plan of culti- 
vating forest timber for fuel. 
In Cape Town to-day, he 
says, it is cheaper to plant 
a forest of quick-growing 
trees for fuel than to import 
coal. The eucalyptus is 
an excellent wood for this 
purpose. Experiment has 
shown that, when planted 
on tropical mountains, it 
will produce fuel at the 
rate of 20 tons per year for each acre. But Mr. 
Hutchins thinks it would be possible to find some 
plant which, in sunny latitudes, with plenty of 
rainfall, would produce twice as much fuel as 
that. This, he calculates, would give the world 





the equivalent of at least 30 times its present 


consumption of coal. 


Del posecxiy tin ALASKA.— Within the 


last 15 years the new industry of “‘fox-farm- | 
It originated | 


ing’’ has been developed in Alaska. 
in the desire to preserve the valuable blue fox 
from extermination. The experiment was begun 
by placing 20 foxes on an unoccupied island. In 
the course of a few years some 30 islands were 
thus turned into fox-ranches. It was found that 
the animals soon became sufficiently domesticated 
to cease fearing their keepers, and to assemble at 
feeding-places.. Eight hundred or a thousand 
foxes are included ina ranch. At the proper age 
a certain number are killed for their pelts. The 
business appears to pay very well, and it is sug- 
gested that other fur-bearing animals might be 
domesticated and propagated in a similar manner. 
—— HORSES IN FRANCE.—For years 

the fertile soil of France has been cultivated 
mainly with the aid of cows and oxen instead of 
horses. Now, however, in consequence of the 
introduction of American agricultural machinery, 
horses are rapidly coming into use on French 
farms, and, as in the case of the machinery, 
America is called upon to supply the larger 
part of the demand. American horses are also 
purchased in large numbers for the French army. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalogue 
free. EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 55, Lebanon, Pa, 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


les, 
The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch —no batteries. Can be at-* 
tached to any engine now usi 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 

MOTSING R DEVICE MFG. CO., 
43 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 














1877. 


Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you | 


to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 





want to hear from ambi- 
tious young people who 
have a talent for 


ILLUSTRATING 


or who desire to take up 


Advertising, Journalism, 
Proofreading, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Practical Electricity. 
Through our correspondence instruction you 
can take a complete course in any of these 
branches, and thus be fitted to do the thing 
you want to do in life, and we trust you for tuition 
till ane agoure Sor you a position; when you’ve 
earne © money, pay us. s 
Mention subject desired and Write To-day 
Alt. F. Clark, President, 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 
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Want to be an ARTIST? 


I have trained and placed young people in Art 
Departments for years. Among the recent ones 
are We ournal ; Chas. Voight, 
. ’ orld; R. Ryan, N. LF 7 World; T. 
Fleming; F. J. payers, Bethlehem; J. M. ‘ 
Francisco. Write for their autograph letters with 
photos, also our handsomely illustrated circulars 


with free lesson. Dan McCarthy, Direct 
National School of Caricature, 5. World Blag New Y 
oe 88, ha 
P— “nh - 
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it Shoot, Hit and Kill. 


s s 99 
“Steven’s Special 
LONG RANGE SINGLE GUNS. 
Choke Bored, Blued Steel Barrels, 
Top Snap, Rebounding ammer, 

Take Down Model. 
The hardest hitting, longest shoote 
ing single gun made. 
12 Gauge, .00 
34 inch, $5-00 
Also 30 and’ 32 inch, 12 or 16 gauge. 
Sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1.00. 


FREE CATALOG, No. 3F, 
shows full line Gi nd S: 
Ys Su Write fori 


BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


MEANS BUSINESS, INDEPENDENCE and a 
good chance for business promotion. You 
can get a practical knowledge of this profit- 
Ei able business only from business men who 

M know whatis needed. e are practical re- 
porters. Our instruction is based on actual, 
daily experience in the most difficult short- 
Write for terms for personal, 

































il 
TTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dep't21,150 Nassau Street, New York 


BOOK-KEEPING and 
TELEGRAPHY. . . 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 

Upt te methods, thoroughly practical and remark. 
ably inexpensive, fitting young men and women for good 
paying positions in offices, stores, banks, ro 
ete. Anyone can learn it in a few weeks. We find ie 
tions free of charge. Write ay for full particulars, 

Address MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

170 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RED CLOVER, 


Known toQuakers many years 
asa ent, has, by Yan- 
kee push, come to the front as 





























~ rest : known yh oe men’s Suppl r3 
, ete. We manufacture 
Fluid ind SolidExtracts from the Sutcliffe € Co., Louisville, Ky. 
0880) Send for cireular 








containing full information. 
D. NEEDEAM’S 80 Inter 








Decorate Your Yard 


Building, CHIGAGO, ILL, 
When Yo ’re in Trou ble It means more to your home than your house-furnish- 
u ings and costs next to nothing, if you know how. 
with Varicose Veins,Ulcers,Leg _The IT DOOR ART CLUB, composed of 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak kindred spirits who like beautiful yards and things, 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., has prepared a model design for the decoration of the 
Our Seamless Heel average city or village lot. ‘This plan is drawn to 


e scale, and shows the location and name of every 
Elastic shrub and plant with full instructions for planting 

° 
Stockings 


and how to make a perfect lawn. “The man with 
furnish quick re- 


the hoe” can do the rest. 
lief and often per- 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


we will send pictures of many places beautified b 
F y P y 
Ve weave them the design; also full details of Certificate of Mem- 
fo your meonoure peewee the ; och at ey ont f CLUB, ae 
rom new elastic you to above plan, and to privilege of purchasing 
| + (made by us), insur- aes a d 
ing fit and durability, and we sell and aap flower seeds, ros es, an 1 all nursery stock at wholesale, 
direct from the looms to you at manufac- saving nearly 40%. 
turer’s prices. Send for Catalogue, Send now for Fall Planting. 


mea in lirecti 
CURTIS & ‘DELL CO. 40 ‘Mat Out Door Art Club, Box %, Station F,Brooklya, N.Y. 















A Prices. 
ELL CO., 40 Mar! Street, LYNN, MASS. 














F4ec dealer can’t sell you 
¢ M” football goods, an 
to some other er who e: 


or order direct from us. It’ 
hobby of ours to make the best 
oods of any one in_ our line. 
hey cost no more than goods 
of inferior make, while they’re 
worth double. 
Send your namefor Complete 









Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“* Mother’s Li ry.” 
Free.“ aeidcsniny 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 


| If You Could See This Range 


side by side with all the others advertised as 
“Just as good,” “ better,” ete., etc., it would 
not take you five minutes to decide on : : : 


us. Catalogue free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 






















CLAPP’S IDEA 
STEEL RANGE, 


because its general appearance 
and many superior points would 
be at once apparent to you. : 


I haven’t a doubt but thousands of intelligent 
men and women who really needa high-grade 
steel range and fully appreciate the importance 
and economy of ordering the very best, hesitate 
because in doubt as to which is in fact Abso- 
lute Range Perfection. If you’re in doubt, 
why not write me? I'll send you free an in- 
structive book showing photographs of all 
styles and sizes, with or without water fronts 
or reservoirs, for town, city and country use, 
and convincing letters from satisfied and en- 
thusiastic users in every part of the country. 
This book gives straightforward descriptions 
and comparative information on steel ranges 
which every one interested should read before 

; buying. 
I sell CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGES, freight paid east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Tennessee (freight equalized beyond), direct to customers at factory prices on six 
months’ trial. My experience with all makes of ranges, and my superior location on Lake 
Erie, where iron, coal, skilled labor and freights are cheapest and best, with one of the largest, 
best-equipped range factories, enables me to furnish the very ‘top notch” ina steel range at 
a positive saving to you of $10.00 to $20.00. 
Write me, anyway. Do it to-day. A postal will do. 

Chester D. Clapp, Practical Stove and Range Man, 621 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
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» FREE ~ AGENT 


7 Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N. ¥. 











New style. TABLE TENNIS NETS. woven edges. 
Best made. Guaranteed not to sag or wrinkle. Sample, 
8 feet or 8 feet 9 inches, 25 cents; 5 feet, 35 cents; 
6 feet, 50 cents. Silk finish 10 cents extra. 

Knit xis Specialty Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Absolutely F R. EL EF Absolutely 





The 
manufacturers 
of 


ALLIGATOR 
2 Puncture-Proof Self-Healing 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Will give absolutely free one large can Vim 
Puncture Fluid tit makes tires leak-proof). 
Mention The Youth’s Companion and write at once. 
We pay express charges if you send 18 cents. 

‘ THE VIM COMPANY, 

Cor. Randolph and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

















“ONEIT A”. 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 


Union Suits 


cover the entire oy like an additional skin. Fitting 
y 


ELASTIC 
RIBBED 


like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en- 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
| ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


os 
























p; | yon the covers of this 

beautiful book will be found 
the last word on the proper setting of the 
table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
with large photographs and will be found 
of most welcome assistance to the house- 
keeper. Sent free on request for 4 cents 
postage to any address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., 








Dept. B, Wallingford, Conn. 
The R. W. & S. Stamp on solid 
silver is an assurance of excellence. ‘ ¥ 

















BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Its Use in Scarlet Fever and Other Acute Fevers 
| Prevents Post-Scarlatinal Nephritis and 


Other Renal Complications. 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, writes: ‘I know of no 


remedy of equal Spring No. 2, in Sequele of 
eficacy with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Seariatina.” 

Dr. E. C. Laird, Haw River, N. C.: (From New York Medical Times, 
March, 1896.) ‘‘I invariably put as soon as the 


my Scarlet Fever patients on disease is sus- 
pected, and have yet to see any Kidney Trouble follow where this has been done.”’ 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia (See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902.), 


ys: “I hav itness in Scarlati 
marked amelioration from the wseot BUFFALO LETHIA WATER js ica; 
where the Kidneys were attacked. * * * * I have notes of a long series of 
cues in whic: BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER (5, {y.cmsticly: employed 
Additional Medical testimony mailed to any address. 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 














AN INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


carries far more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guarantee that. It can 
be bought for so little that every boy in the United 
States can have one, and every man who wants 
pertect watch service should have one. 


Thousandsof well- 
to-do people cnr 
an INGERSOLL 
in preference to a 
watch that cost a 
hundred times as 
much, and it meets 
~~ heme require- 
nt. 


You can buy an 
INGERSOLL 
almost anywhere. 
Over 50,000 dealers 
have them, or we 
will mail you one on 
receipt of price. 
BOOKLET FREE. 

An exquisite repro- 
duction ofthis beauti- 
ful picture in twelve 
colors, 12x 20 inches 
in size, will be given 
away with every IN- 
GERSOLL Watch. 
Ask any dealer for 
particulars, or send 
fivecents (nickel) or 
six cts. (stamps) ex- 
tra for mailing in or- 
dering a watch of us, 


Address Dept. 85 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street New Yoirk City 


HIS FIRST WATCH. 
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5,00 made from one-half acre. 

grown throughout theU.S. 

cant anada. Room in your gar- 

den to arow thousands of dollars’ 

worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send four cents 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
well’s Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A. 


We Make a Specialty of 
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Magic Flute. 


For limited time only we will 
send Free, 12 pieces popu- 
lar music to every one 
sending for one of 
these beautiful 
Flutes. Nota 


finely 
made In- 
strument. 
Any one without 

knowledge of 
can play this 


any 
music 


Ww I e tin whistle, Flute — a pg bola 
HE ERUPTIONS IN THE WEsT INDIES.— P ] P but os » special music we sen¢ 
. free Certain to please both old 
During the latter part of August Mont ass ins and young. Regular price 50c. 


















. os : ost. d with 12 pieces special music fi Fi 
_— ome Rees —> bomen and Badges Are Unequatiied in Siteneatione Ghats Ge. 45 oman pa — Mass 
. . © of r . s . - 
of continual disturbance. “pas Nap - (- ame | DES! CN , Artist ic ornamentation, beauty “i 
ion entirely destroyed the vi re 0) orne for colleges, schools, societies, of outline and harmonious proportions. . . . 
erupt y y a6 ete. No miudieman’s protit—the FINISH—Smoothness of castings, per- # We have no agents or branch stores 


Rouge, which was near the district previously 


tyies shown, in any two colors: of — Many labor -savi ‘ 
devastated, and at the same time the const | Either ol the tre wee re cigs agures dco, | my CONVENIENCE | Many, labor coun New Fall Suits 
village of Le Carbet was overwhelmed by a tidal | m Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample Locts.. ECONOMY — Scientific construction 
wave. More than 1,500 persons were killed in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts DURABILITY results with _ fuel. 
* “ere E ‘8 : - | Write for illustrated catalogue 3 asting quality ren- d Cl k 
Great anxiety has been occasioned in the island | showing hundreds of designs free. mt 4 repairs | wee an oa Ss. 
~ rT: a 7 ba A pe p| it a en 
of St. Vincent by the renewed activity of the Pr a I een 4 a Guaranty by ve coy oy Py ‘a RE are many new 
J 2 >, ft i hed. 1e country. Prices range rom eo ae styles in suits an 
vol of La Soufriére. i Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. cloaks for this seasot 
— Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, and the lady who wishes 
" 7 . BASTIAN BROTHERS Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. to dress ns i at m vie rate 
S in FAYERWEATHER WILL CASE, which 75 Chamber of Commerce, Shak ehould quite tex ois 
has been before the courts for nearly 12 years, | ROCHESTER, N. Y. new Fall and Winter ( a 
: el 4 alogue and samples of the 
has reached another stage in a decision by the SOUR BREAD. we oe te nag oar occ toga 
United States Circuit Court, confirming the Ror t f make our garments. We 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals in en wae THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF ae pe seady-mam 
1897, upholding the will. The will in dispute is A. = - eoge ~ = oe re - wed g garment to order. ff 
‘ ie Fay ~ a New York | Stomach trouble it is wrong food, and the way to bl ( tl cet wou ender Goes wen 
that of Daniel 5. Fayerweather, a New Yok correct it is not by drugs but by using the right a e u er . fit and please you, send it 


merchant, who bequeathed most of his property, 
valued at more than $6,000,000, to 20 or more 
colleges and universities. The will was con- 


tested, at first. by the widow and afterward by | physician, 45 years old, and about six feet in height. nesedina than a St apeointed tithe. Fashionable Cloth 
her nieces; but when it was admitted to probate | When I began using Grape-Nuts last spring I especially the cutlery. : Suits, $8 up. 
five years ago under the decision of the New | weighed 140 lbs., was thin and poor, had a coating Costumes, lined 


York Court of Appeals, most of the property | 
was distributed. The case will now be carried, 
on appeal, to the Supreme Court of the United | 
States. 


ING AND KAISER.—King Victor Emmanuel 


of Italy, accompanied, as upon his visit to | 


the tsar, by his minister of foreign affairs, visited | 
the German Emperor late last month, at Potsdam | 
and Berlin, and was received with marked | 
hospitality, and with demonstrations of popular 
enthusiasm. His next contribution to the pre- 
vailing good feeling among the European govern- 
ments will probably be a visit to France. 


ROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES. — General | 

Chaffee has notified the War Department | 
that one of the five cavalry regiments now in the | 
Philippines can be spared from duty there, and 
the Ninth Cavalry has therefore been ordered 
home. This will reduce the whole number of 
troops in the islands to about 16,000 men. 


Royat MARRIAGE.— Prince Nicholas, 

the third son of King George of Greece, 
was married at St. Petersburg, August 29th, to 
the Grand Duchess Helene, the only daughter 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, and cousin of the 
tsar. Prince Nicholas is 30 years old and his 
bride is 20. 


| goods come straight from factury to wearer. 





fect fittings and nickeled parts. 














food. 
A physician in Barron, Wis., writes an instructive 
letter on this point. He says, “Iam a practising 


on my tongue, and frequently belched wind or gas 
and small pieces of undigested bread or potatoes 
| which were very sour, in short I had acid dyspepsia. 

“T consulted a brother physician, who advised 
me to eat about four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
|at the commencement of each meal and drink 
Postum Cereal Coffee. I had been in the habit of 





and supper. I followed the advice of my brother 
| physician as to diet and experienced relief at once. 


“Ever since that time I have eaten Grape-Nuts | 
with sweet milk or cream each morning for break- | 


| 


| fast, and I now weigh 155 Ibs., and am ne mbre 

troubled with sour stomach. I am very fond of 
| Postum Food Coffee, and attribute my relief as 
much to that as I do to Grape-Nuts. 

“ Often when I am called out in the night to see a 
| patient, and on my return home I feel tired and 
| hungry, I eat the usual quantity of Grape-Nuts 
before going to bed and then sleep soundly all 
night.” — Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 














drinking coffee for breakfast, and tea for dinner | 





The Best has this Mark on Label. 
The Cheap Stuff has not. 


Nothing more surely 


**GOODELL 


IS GOOD.” 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 
















yack and we will refund 


your money, Our aim ts 


to satisly you. 
Our Catalogue illustrates \ 


throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting 
Costumes, with 
just the right 
style, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, the 
newest cut, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
| Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
| We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and 
turn mail, 
samples for suits 





Samples will be sent /ree by re- 
Be sure to mention whether vou wish 
or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















5th on a brief tour in the South, for the purpose | 
of attending the convention of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen at Chattanooga. He 
addressed the convention September 8th, and 
also made addresses at Wheeling, Knoxville and 
other cities on the way. 


I ter PRESIDENT IN THE Sourn.—Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt left Washington September | 4 n a Cc es 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 


| 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 


7= ELECTION IN MAINE, September 8th, 

resulted in the choice of the Republican 
candidates for State offices and for Congress by 
about the usual majorities. There were some 
animated local contests arising from the enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement of the prohibitory law. 
A Democrat was elected to succeed the late 
Sheriff Pearson of Cumberland County. 


Haitian GuNnsoat Sunx.— The gun- 
boat Créte-a-Pierrot, which was support- 
ing the cause of General Firmin, leader of the 
insurrection against the Haitian provisional 
government, was sunk by the German cruiser, 
Panther, at Gonaives, September 5th. The 
gunboat a few days before had stopped a German 
steamer which was conveying arms for the 
provisional government, and had seized the 
arms. This proceeding the German government 
regarded as an act of piracy, and the Panther 
was sent to punish it. The crew of the gunboat 
were given time to leave her before she was 
: fired on, but her commander, 
‘Admiral Killick, exploded the 
magazines and went down with 
his ship. 


by the world’s greatest watch works, 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Exo, ILinors. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES ARE THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
| W. L. Douglas made and sold more Men’s 
|Goodyear Welt (Hand-Sewed Process) 
| shoes in the first six months of 1902 than 
| any other manufacturer in the world. 


‘$10, 000 REWARD m2! be.Peid te any 


one who can dis- 
rove this statement. 
PW. L. Douglas $4 Shoes Cannot be Excelled. 


1899 sales, 1902 sales, 
Ist 6 i AP 103, 820 Ist 6 months®2, 340,000 
Best Impor ted and Heyl’s Patent 
753 namel, Box Calf, Fine Wax Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
‘Past Color Eyelets used. 
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imerican leathers. 


Shoes ad mail, 25c. extra. 


. DOUGL AS, BROCKTON, 





the fellow nek TON, MASS. 
who hasn’t 
said 


Jeweled 
Bracelet. 


Needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. Rich 
design. Gold-filled 
and sterling silver 
chased, half-chased 
and plainw Fits any 
wrist or arm; stays 
wherever placed. 
This adjustable 


ECENT DEATHS.— Edward 
Eggleston, author of ““The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “‘Roxy” 
and other popular and whole- 
some stories, and of several books upon American 
history, died September 3d, aged 64.—— Prof. 
Rudolf Virchow, one of the greatest of medical 
discoverers, originator of the 
theory of the cellular nature of 
animal tissue, and 4 recognized 
authority not only in the science 
of medicine but in ethnology, 
anthropology and archeology, 
and also for many years a 
Liberal leader in the Prussian 
and German parliaments, died 
in Berlin September 5th, aged | 
William N. Roach, who was a Democratic 
United States Senator from North Dakota, 
1893-9, died September 7th, aged 62. 
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“ Car- 
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Ask the 
men’ 
jewelry stores. 


| 
| A The D. PF. Briggs Company, 
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Don’t miss a snap like this. for 

Everybody is eating these 

spicy little ginger snaps. 
5c 


in the In-er-seal Package. | 
Say Zu Zu 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


bracelet at 


Jewelry Manufacturers, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
te register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONVULSIONS IN CHILDHOOD. 


CONVULSION, or fit, is always the 
occasion for a hasty calling of a 
physician when one is procurable. 
That being the case, it is the object of 
this article to point out such facts 

regarding these seizures as may serve 
purposes other than the immediate treatment of 
the attack. 

The tendency to convulsive seizures is often a 
strongly marked family characteristic. In such 
cases it is common to find that slight provocation 
is sufficient to cause an attack. For example, 
such causes as improperly placed pins, or strings 
tightly drawn about the body, limbs or neck, 
have caused convulsions under the circumstances 
referred to. 

An unduly excitable nefvous system likewise 
predisposes to convulsions, especially when there 
is irritation of the digestive system, such as 
diarrhea or worms, or even feeding immediately 
after the nursing mother has been subjected to 
violent emotions like grief or anger. 

Families in whom convulsions have appeared 
during childhood in previous generations should 
be more than ordinarily watchful to avoid undue 
excitement in young children, and to correct when 
possible any of the known causes of convulsions. 

Convulsions cannot be prevented when they 
occur as the initiatory symptom of the acute 
contagious diseases of childhood, and it is well to 
remember that this is one of the most common 
causes of them. 

Overfeeding in young children is a not uncommon 
eause, to which is probably to be attributed the 
popular treatment of convulsions, namely, emetics 







‘internally and hot mustard-water baths externally. 


These measures, although excellent in some cases, 
should not be employed during the seizure itself, 
as in the hurry of the moment more harm than 
good is almost sure to result. Fluid is more likely 
to go into the windpipe than the stomach, and 
severe burns are not uncommon consequences of 
placing an unconscious child in a hurriedly 
prepared mustard bath. 

Convulsions due to falls and blows upon the head 
are usually an indication of hemorrhage inside the 
skull. 

Severe fright or other sudden emotions are not 
an infrequent cause of convulsions not only during 
childhood but throughout adolescence, although 
it is observable that among those people where 
self-control is cultivated such results are not 
common. 

Between the ages of two and eight years 
convulsions are more common. After this age 
they rarely occur except as a result of blows or 
falls on the head. The possibility of the establish- 
ment of epilepsy as a sequel of convulsions must 
not be overlooked, and every possible means to 
prevent their recurrence should be used. 
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ROUNDING CAPE HORN. 


he Isthmian Canal will not only save ten 

thousand miles in the voyage between New 
York and San Francisco, but—and this is a fact 
less frequently dwelt upon—it will avoid some of 
the roughest navigating known to seamen. To 
sail a ship round Cape Horn in the teeth of the 
prevailing desperate westerly gales is the supreme 
test of seamanship, and sometimes of human 
endurance. 

Descriptions of the cape itself are easy to find. 
It is the steep, black, bare headland of one of the 
small islands of the Fuegian group; the end of 
the mighty chain of mountains that pushes its way 
from the Isthmus of Darien along the western 
coast of South America until it makes its final 
plunge into the icy waters of the far south. 

A Maine shipmaster, who has doubled the cape 
thirty-two times, recently told the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society that in his sixteen westerly pas- 
sages only twice did he get “‘a fair slant of wind” 
and make a comfortable passage. All the other 
times there were weeks of battling with adverse 
gales before the two hundred miles between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific waters were traversed. 

A Boston captain whose ship was driven to and 
fro off the cape for twenty-six days, while he 
was making a desperate fight for his westing, has 
plotted the ship’s course on a chart. The lines 
are tangled like a cobweb. 

To be sure, there is another route. Nearly a 
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| century before the Dutch sailors, Le Maire and 
/ Van Schouten, in 1616, sailed round the cape, 


Magellan in 1520 had pushed his way through the 
straits bearing his name, and become the first 
to find a western way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

But the Straits of Magellan, tortuous, windy, and 
narrowing in places to the width of a mile or so, 
involve such great difficulties that in general 
only steam-vessels attempt them. The battle-ship 
Oregon was brought through those waters in 1898, 
on her memorable voyage from the western coast; 
but powerful steamships are often beaten back 
and delayed by the terrific gales encountered in 
the narrow passage. 

All in all, the life of the deep-water sailor will be 
much easier when he has no longer to reckon with 
the straits and the cape. Neither of them offers 
such a route as a man would choose for a holiday 
journey. 
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I] 
A MOMENTOUS SNEEZE. 


| ey because an elephant sneezes so seldom 

or because he sneezes so loud, Oriental folk 
are very superstitious about the occurrence, and 
believe that to hear an elephant sneeze brings good 
luck. The Baltimore Herald gives an account of 
the effect produced by the sneeze of Jumbo II. at 
the Maryland Industrial Exposition. 


Jumbo’s sneeze is like the bursting of a boiler, 
and it created a fairly ag Ay oy panic. The 
elephant began to get ready for the sneeze half an 
hour before it ——. and as the time for the 
event drew near he was rolling about in his cage, 
apparently in great agony. Suddenly he stopped, 
gave one bellow, and then sneezed. ; 

The look of perfect contentment on his face 
after the great event was in startling contrast to 
the terror seen on the faces of the fleeing people. 
Visitors to the exposition were running in all 
directions, not knowing what awful thing it was 
from which they were racing Lewy & 

Among the Mohammedans of the Oriental and 
Cingalese villages Jumbo’s sneeze caused wild 
excitement. They rushed to the cage and, bowing 
low before his elephantine highness, began praying 
atarapid rate. When they finished they explaine 
that an elephant’s sneezes are of the rarest occur- 
rence, and the event was one of great significance 
to them. Elephants are susceptible to cold and 
eatch cold easily, but it is very, very rarely that 
they sneeze. 

Captain Miller, Jumbo’s keeper, says it is a good 
thing that this is so, for a few more sneezes such 
as Jumbo , that day might blow the top of 
his head off. 
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WHY. 


certain little girl named Mary was noted for 

her propensity to ask questions. So fixed 

was the habit that she seldom knew when she 

was asking questions, and life became to her one 

prolonged interrogation. Her mother, slightly 

worn by this peculiarity, sometimes took the 
opportunity of speaking “a word in season.” 


“Mother,” cried Mary, bursting into the room 
one day, “‘what shall I name the kittens?” 

“TI should think,” said the tired mother, fixin 
upon her a meaning eye, oe might call one 0 
them ‘Why’ and the other ‘What.’’ 

The names seemed to strike the child’s fancy. 
and were at once adopted. But the moral refuse 
to stick, and indeed its existence was not even 
suspected, as was shown a day or two later. 

“Mother,” said aor, innocently, ge | \ 
from a prolonged cuddling of her pets, “why is 
Why’s name Why?” 
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NOT UNREASONABLE. 


here lives in a Massachusetts town a young 

woman whose courtesy never deserts her, even 
in the most trying moments. Not long ago she 
stood swaying back and forth, holding to a strap 
in a crowded electric car on a rainy day. 


A young man who stood next her had a dripping 
umbrella with which he emphasized his remarks 
to a friend. As he pounded it down on the floor 
of the car an expression of anxiety graduall 
deepened on the young woman’s face, and at last, 
when the umbrella had become quiet for a moment, 
she spoke. 

| & your pardon,” she said, in a clear, calm 
tone. “I am sorry to trouble you, but could you 
kindly change your umbrella to my other foot for 
a moment so that I may empty the water out of 
my rubber shoe in which the umbrella is now 
fastened ?” 
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A PLAUSIBLE EXPLANATION. 


he bewildering ease with which the Irish mind 
solves political problems is illustrated by a 
story from the New York Tribune. 


The race between two candidates for the office 
of State senator in Portland, Oregon, had been 
very close, and on the day after election one 
Irish citizen, who had beén in town but a short 
time, was questioning a friend about the result. 

“How is it, Mike,” he said, “that in so manny 
votes it should be neck and neck betune th’ two 


min?” 

“Well, I’ll tell i , Pat,” said Mike. “They’re 
both very onpopiller min, and if ye knowed wan 
e’d be sure to vote fur th’ other—and both av 
him are well known, do a mind?” 

“I do,” replied Pat, solemnly. 
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SHE WILL KEEP HER WORD. 


hen Grandmother Pettingill makes up her 

mind, she is as firm as a rock; nothing can 

move her. Perhaps it was on this account that 

when she returned from the celebration of the 

one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of 

Shrubville and made such a determined declara- 
tion, nobody attempted to influence her. 


“T’ve been there and it’s over with,” she said, 
“and now I’m home safe, after all the noise and 
bands and scared horses and crying children 
and men making speeches, I want fo tell you one 
thing. I sha’n’t ever go to another centennial in 
Shrubville, no matter what the circumstances are, 
and no matter who asks me. You children may 
as well bear that in mind.” 


e & 


H° was very quiet during the first courses, and 
every one forgot that he was there. As 
dessert was be ng served, however, the host 

told a story. When he had finished, and the 

laughter had ceased, the little son exclaimed 
delightedly, ““Now, papa, tell the other one!”— 

Harper's Magazine. 
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with 8e of Oil, 
No kindlings. War 
ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sample with 
prepaid, ibe. YANKEES KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 OLNEY, ILL. 


terms 
to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 4 Nassau St., N. Y. 
HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF Y' 
\ IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIME. “4 
) Valuable booklet of interest 
ito every home, sent FREE. 
7 The Gem Ironing Machine 
Saves nine-tenths time — costs 
only ic. per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Practical, durable, 
reliable and economical. rite 
to-day for booklet. Don’t forget. 
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How Far Do You Walk in a Day? 


- The American Pedometer 


TELLS You. 

It registers every step you take. 
It is to the pedestrian what the 
cyclometer is to the bicyclist. Peo- 
ple in all walks of life should have 
one. Carry a Pedometer and you 
will be astonished at the dis- 
tance you walk. 

The American Pedometer is 
equal to any imported Pedom- 
eter which sells for from 
0 to $15.00. It is the only 

edometer made in this coun- 
try and we guarantee it equal 
to any in the market. 

It can be regulated toaccord 







watch, and is carried in the 
ocket like a watch. Lvery one fully guaranteed. 
rice only ¢ ach. If your dealer does 
not handle this Pedometer send us $1.00 and we 
will mail one to you prepaid. Address, 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER CO., Dept. F, . 
“6 MeNew Haven, Comm.’ 
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College 
Education 


At Home. 


Our Intercollegiate de- 
——— offers instruction 
HY mail in the Ancient and 

odern Languages, Lit- 
erature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents for entrance to any 
college and for most pursuits 
and purposes in life. 

Students under direct per- 
sonal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 

Full Commercial and Normal departments, 
Tuition nominal. Text-Books Free to our students, 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Springfield, Mass. 7 


























RADCLIFFE is the 
shoe of the day. lts 
popularity increases every 
month because its merits appeal 
to the great masses of sensible 
women who want their feet shod 
beautilully, stylishly, comfort- 
ably and economically. It has 
always been easy to get fine shoes 
ifyou paida fancy price. Radcliffe 
Shoes, for the first time, make it 
possible to buy stylish shoes and 
save a dollar on every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at 
your dealjer’s. They are made in all 
stylish shapes and leathers and on the 
Radcliffe system of lasts to fit every 
normal foot. They would cost $5.00 a 

ir if made to order. If your dealer 
should not have Radcliffe Shoes send 
us his name. We will send you a booklet 
of Radcliffe styles and tell you where 
to buy them. 

For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 16, Boston. 
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THIS ONE LIKED TO HOP ABOUT THE 
PANTRY FLOOR. 











THE SENSITIVE TOAD. 


. ell, come in, then. It’s an imposition 

W to be obliged to have a toad underfoot 

all thetime, but I suppose I shall have 

to put up with it if you are going to sit there and 

look so aggrieved about it.”” So “the lady of the 
house’”’ said to one of our batrachian guests. 

This one liked to hop about the pantry floor by 
the hour, for no other purpose, apparently, than 
its own amusement. As the bother of looking 
out for it did not simplify the cares of housework, 
we decided that the toad must find some other 
place to spend its mornings. Accordingly it was 
driven out in a way to make it understand that 
it was not wanted. 

It made no effort to come back inside, but took 
up its position by the kitchen wall, not far from 
the pantry door, and followed every movement 
with appealing eyes till its tender - hearted 
excluder surrendered with the words I have 
quoted. 

You can direct a tame toad with the toe of 
your boot to its accustomed corner, and it will go 
with short hops and many stops. Even though 
in urging it you make it turn somersaults, it will 
take all in good part, and right itself and hop 
off undisconcerted. But if you angrily drive it 


out-of-doors, although | 


you may not touch it, 
its dejected expression 
and movements will 
convince any sympa- 
thetic person that a 
toad has feelings to be 
hurt. 

When aggrieved, 
frightened or dis- 
tressed, a toad or frog 
elongates its body, 
but when angry it 
puffs itself up to its 
utmost bigness. Nothing does a toad or tree-frog 
resent more than a trick played on its palate. 
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A TAME TREE- 


ROG. 
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it would puff itself up and look as angry as only 
these little batrachians can. 

But it had too much confidence in its own 
vision to forego the flies, and would snap them 
again after a little while, but with sharp outlook 
not to be cheated. Then my cousins would 
sometimes throw the flies so fast that it would 
get off guard and snap another ant, whereupon 
it would promptly go into another fit of pouting. 

When animals become associated with human 
beings they acquire a sensitiveness akin to 
human feelings. And notwithstanding that the 
batrachian is consigned by scientists to the 
despised order of reptiles and endowed with 
few powers of expression, I believe that an 


as a dog or cat. 

For the aquatic batrachians I cannot vouch 
from personal observation, but those who have 
tamed and cared for frogs testify to their intelli- 
gence, 

But the toad is more qualified for domestication, 
and in the garden or greenhouse is profitable to 
its owner. Give it as many centuries of culture 
and development under human care as have been 
accorded to the dog, and I dare say the world 
will have batrachians of recognized ability. 

L. ALVORD DINGEE. 





HONEY AS FOOD. 


sugar must undergo a digestive change before 
they are assimilated. But it is not so generally 
known that in honey this change has been made 
to a considerable extent by the bees. A writer 
in Health explains that honey is easy to assimi- 
late, is concentrated, and furnishes the same 
elements of nutrition as starch and sugar, 
imparting warmth and energy. 


As a medicine, honey has great value and 
many uses. It is excellent in most lung and 
throat affections, and is often used with great 
| benefit in place of cod-liver oil. Occasionally 
there is a person with whom it does not ag 
| but most people can learn to use it with beneficiz 
fresults. Children, who have natural appetites, 
generally prefer it to butter. Honey is a laxative 
| and sedative, and in diseases of the bladder and 
| kidneys it is an excellent remedy. 
| It has much the same effect as wine or stimu- 
|lants, without their injurious effects, and is 
unequaled in mead and harvest drinks. As an 
external application, it is irritating when clear, 
but soothing when diluted. In many places it is 
much appreciated as a remedy for croup and 
| colds. reserving fruit, the formic acid it 
| contains makes a better preservative than sugar 
|syrup, and it is also used in cooking and 
| confections. Honey does not injure the teeth as 
| candies do. 

In early times, it is said, Palestine flowed with 
milk and honey, but we have far more to-day 
than the people of any previous age ever had. 
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We do not eften debase the hospitality given to | 


intelligent toad has as wide a range of emotions | 


t is a fact generally known that starch and | 














fae Schoot STAMMERERS' fur itiinone Stonoston. 
MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. | 


A beautiful Map-of the World, valuable as a 
reference map, printed on heavy paper, 42x 64 
inches, mounted on rollers, and edges bound in 
cloth, showing our new island possessions, the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the new Pacific Ocean 
cables, railway lines and other new features in 
the far East, correct todate. Sent on receipt of 50 
cents. W. B. Kniskern, G.P. & T.A., Chicago, Ill. 

painless removal with 


C ! R NS. PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 


or return your money. The whole corn is re- 
moved. O/ your shoe dealer, or send 25c., silver, to 
THE A. FP. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an old coat. Jacket 
and lining woven together. Snap 
asteners, riveted pockets. Wear 
with or without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


*ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered 
For sportsmen, policemen, letter car- 
riers, drivers and all who face the cold. 
Ask your own dealer for it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.35. JOHN H. PARKER, 
Dept. 


A 0b betiert OS, 
; BOYS WANTED. 


We have a continual demand for good, 
bright, honest boys for employment in 
large wholesale and retail business 
houses and offices. 















We guarantee their easy, 





























Any boy desirous of starting life right 
should call on us and we will endeavor to 
find him the right sort of a place. We 
will accommodate boys by trying to find 
them a positjon in any line of business for 
which they may have a preference. 

4 For further particulars call on 
. BRECK’S BUREAU, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
any 
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our little guests, but I must confess to an ea 
sional practical joke at their expense. 
We had a big, tame toad when I was a child | ss ha — is LEARN. a 
that would come to the door every night at about A distinguished scientific man was waiting on 
sundown to be fed. It would snap the flies and a wharf one evening for the steamer which 
small moths that we caught for it, and when we | was to take him away. It was just at sunset, 
had killed no game for it it would make a supper | and as the steamer approached, the scientist was 
on moist bread-crumbs, although it did not relish roused from his abstraction by what seemed to 
this diet much, or, at least, would take little of it. | him a curious phosphorescent display. 
Sometimes, for the fun of seeing it “perform,” | “See that peculiar flash of light first on one 
we would toss it a bit of sour pickle. It would | side of the steamer and then on the other,” he 
snap and swallow this, but upon tasting the | said to a friend who stood near. “The flashes 
: | seem to come at regular intervals. I’ve never 


morsel would draw back and give us a woful | Joy anything just like them before, and I should 
look, then turn about with clumsy agility and | like to investigate the cause.” 


get behind the rain-barrel, where it would sit} An old seafaring man who was behind him 
puffed up nearly as big as two toads, and look pas | his noe an evident preliminary to 
; elt ang a aq) | Um ng information. 
at us with half-shut eyes in the most comical “Tooking at them little flashes?” he asked, 
manner. mly. 
The choicest fly we could offer would not tempt} “Yes,” said the scientist, eagerly. “Have 
it again that night, and the more we coaxed the | you oar oe anything like them before? Can 
otaes Ti a1) i . , | you explain them ? 
— . would grow, till its eyes would be only “I’d oughter be able to,” said the man. “I 
two little slits, and we almost feared that it would | ysed to make ’em. They’re the hot ashes that’s 
burst with rage. | throwed out o’ the ash-pits.” 
Thave never seen the ordinary frog show anger, | 
but a vexed tree-frog will puff itself up in the | ce 
same way, although without shutting its flashing | THE SILVER LINING. 


eyes when it fixes them on you in disapproval. | 
The same summer that we fed the toad with | Scotchman who has a keen appreciation of 


OPEN NOW. 
MECHANICS FAIR, 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, OPENED 


Sept. 22d, for six weeks. 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

An exhibition of the most original, clean, 
educational and expensive collection of machin- 
ery and products of the various arts and crafts 
ever before brought together. 


ENTERTAINING and AMUSING ATTRACTIONS 


have been arranged for. Marvelous educated 
horse will perform every half-hour. Music will 
be continually disbursed by the finest bands in 
America. A marvelous reproduction of Niagara 
} Wonderful scenic effects. 


alls. Real running 


water. 
Admission, 25c., includes everything. 











NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 
by ti ‘ing Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalan 














pickle we children discovered that we could | 
make a tree-frog angry. One was in the habit 
of coming just at night to sit on the window-sill 
behind the creepers. The vines were so thick 


that we could neither see it nor get at it from the | 


outside, and the window could not be raised, so it 
was in safe quarters. It seemed to know that 
it was out of reach, and did not mind us at all on 
the opposite side of the glass. 

There was a corner broken from one of the 
lower panes, through which we would drop flies, 
an attention which it much appreciated. But 
children are “teases”? by nature, and we would 


diversify our amusement by reaching a long | 


straw down through the aperture and moving it 
back and forth. The tree-frog would get back 
in the corner of the sill, where the straw could 
not touch it, and sit and eye it, all puffed up, a 
droll-looking little creature in its rage. But if 
we bothered it too long, it would crawl down 
behind the vines out of sight. 


the strong characteristics of his countrymen 


for his thrift and his philosophy. 


| Once he was aroused from a deep sleep by the 
ringing of his night-bell. He went down to his 
little shop and sold a dose of rather nauseous 
medicine to a distressed customer. 


' ~ fay was the cheerful answer. 
or that bit o’ money you’ll lie awake 
maybe an hour!” she said, impatiently. 

“Never grumble o’er that, woman,” was his 
placid answer. ‘The dose will keep him awake 
all night. We must thank Heaven we ha’ the 
profit and none o’ the pain o’ this transaction.’”’ 


o & 


THEY ALL HAD PET NAMES. 


A hunting party of ladies and gentlemen were 
detained by a storm at the hut of a Virginia 
backwoodsman. At dinner there was what a 





delights in the story of a druggist known both | 





ce & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















sOne pair answers for all dresses, and 

Economy with proper care will last for years. 

A Shield that protects the dress 

. jalone performs but part of its mis- 

Protection¢ sion. The Universal Shield may 

| be worn next to the body and thus 
protect all the clothing. 

(No degree of cleanliness can compen- 

) sate fora Dreas Shield fouled with per- 

Neatness- spiration, The Universal Shield is 

as easily laundered as a handkerchief. 

Send us 3&e. for a Trial Pair if your dealer 

beep them. Manufactured only bu 


SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 


does not 














Reliable Information 
about vegetable gardening, 
soil, grain-growing, fruit cul 
ture, poultry, climate, water, 
lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. 
For printed matter and other 
information write 


CALIFORNIA 
PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE, 
Representing state commer- 
cial organizations, Dept. J. J., 
2 New Montgomery Street, 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


Special low railroad rates during Sept. and Oct. 
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tone s 2 
We Are Giving 





to boys and girls and grown-up folks several thou- 
sand sets of the popular game, 


Parker Bros.’ Ping-Pong, 


for selling our Imitation Diamond-Set Rolled Gold 
e 


Collar Buttons — thirty at 10c. , 
name and address for samp! and instructions 
telling how to get a game of Ping-Pong free. Address, 


THE S. P. STORRS CO., New Britain, Conn. 


h. Send us your 

















Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


lets 





























The tree-frog is too sharp-sighted to take what | writer in Harper’s Magazine calls an “embar- | 


it does not like, unless you get it so engaged in 
snapping relished game that it forgets to be on 
watch. 

Our young cousins had a tame tree-frog that 
came regularly to the window-sill for its supper 


of flies. When it was eagerly snapping they | 
would sometimes toss it an ant, which it would | 
Then | back’ and ‘Bunty’!” 


catch and swallow, to its intense disgust. 


rassing paucity” of knives. 


The mother, wishing to impress her aristocratic 
guests, called in a commanding tone to her young 
daughter : 

“Fetch some more knives, Sairey ! 
we've got thousands of ’em.” 

“Law, no, ma’am, they’s all thar! Thar’s 
‘Big Butch,’ and ‘Little Butch,’ and ‘Razor- 


You know 





ents. 


iy the Sterling in a class of its own. 


HAS NO 


These imps illustrate one of the important improvements known as Sterling Pat- 
They show you that with the Sterling Range you can look right into the oven 
without injuring the baking going on inside. 
But when we tell you that besides this we 
lave a patent lift hearth, patent drav-out grate, patent oval fire-bor and patent flue 
system, all equally important, you will see why the Sterling Range “ us no equal.” 


SILL STOVE WORKS. BOSTON BRANCH, 44 HANOVER STREET 
Address correspondence, Sill Stove Works, 
We would be pleased to send you our curious booklet. 






















This patent alone would be enough to 









500 Oak Street, Rochester, New York, 





EQUALE 











Cte IV. 


SG este GO THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Be Convinced 


Accept only guarantees that are genuine. Deal 
with reliable people if you wish for per- 
manent and complete satisfaction. 

THE MAGEE FURNACE 
Magee Boston Heater | (oypany offer the BEST 

“A”’ Series. 





Warm Air Furnace made, 


Magee 
Boston 
Heater, 


“A” Series. 


It costs more to produce than 
any other, because it is made 
better. It is the cheapest to 
buy, however. If you are in 
need of a heater let us send 
you descriptive pamphlets 





For Warm Air Alone, or in com- 
bination, Warm Air and Hot Water. 





with references. 








“race the cheapest that is good to the best 

that is made.” No other maker has so large 
and complete a variety of Warm Air Heaters, Steam 
and Water Boilers, Ranges and Stoves. Our agents 
can be found in every State in the Union, and over 
3300 Cities and Towns. 


& 


If your local dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


of oven through cracks and holes in the lining, 
and not only heats the oven unevenly, but 
warps and ruins the oven plate. 

Examine the stove often, and plug up the 
holes and cracks with Champion Stove 
Clay. Better still, throw away the old lining 
and make an entire new one of the Clay. 

Unlike the fire-brick lining, it allows heat 
to pass through it modified, heating oven 
more evenly, does not easily crack or break, 
and lasts many times as long. { 

Mix with water and use same as mortar, 
Any one can use it. It’s cheap; keep j 
plenty on hand. Buy at stove dealer’s ] 
and at hardware and general stores. 
Get the Champion. It’s the best. 


Write us Uf you can’t get tt. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The fierce heat gains direct access to the front 


DONT NEGLECT THE STOVE LINING ; THE 
( LIFE OF THE STOVE DEPENDS UPON IT ) 
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Range 


ebery time 


honey!” 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
IF HE HASNT IT~WE HAVE. 


rHI . . ; _ NO 
RICH ONL COMPAN ¥ ( 
PRD | 
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F you are at all interested in the pur- 
D= chase of a high-grade family sewing 
a machine, send us your name and address 
on a postal card. 

We will take pleasure in sending our 


EX 


Companion Sewing Machine. 


machine. 
how we are able to do this. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


LIFES FOSSETT SSF USGS 


\ 
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’ 


beautiful Illustrated Sewing Machine Book, which 
will give you a detailed description of the New 
We will also send 
free samples of the work of this superb Machine. 
The Swell Front, No. 2, is the latest and best. 
It is equal in every detail—workmanship, style, 
durability and fine sewing qualities—to any $45.00 
Send for the Book and you will know 





Model 1903. 


Style 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 


| TH NEW COMPANION | Deno] Eront 





$19.00. 
21.75. 
24.75. 


; We deliver the Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we deliver any one of the Machines freight paid to any freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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